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“A SMALL COLLECTION of CASTS from 
he ARTES. & to woe, For of em My 
Skelton, sees. 53, William-street Regent’ = ad : 
FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING, 
R. FREDERICK SANG, Astete from the 

yal Aqatomy at Manich, inform the Nobility 


Ro 
and Gentry (Architect rticularly), t th tin: it! 
considerabl ble number of is Pupils, to y Fy Me wod Prt 





ae rm wo styles, on reasonable terms. and with t! t 4 
executed in all parts of the United K 
~ape iy by etter to Mr. Frk. Sang, #7. Portla Portland-terrace, Regent's 


OWE, . LEONARD & CO., AucTIONEERS 
‘OMMISSION M . "BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES.—Particular attention given to Sa! ‘Sales of New and Old 
Books, a a Fancy Gente ole say other 

lerchan . : 
ay Goddard & & Hill, Bir sham Jo Z re meen 


Ready at the end of this month. 
CATALOGUE of an extremely CHEAP 
COLLBGTIOS of BOOKS in all Classes of Literature 

(Foreign and a) 

curious, to be So 

Apply to eeniaen > Bird, Booksellers, 21, High-street, Islington. 
braries and small Collections of Books purchased or ex- 














OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 
Artists are fully informed that the EXHIBITION 
of rere “— INGS.’: SCULPT TURE, and DRAW pa 
will CLOSE on Saturday, the 4th of October instant (THI 
DAY), and that as soon afterwards as possible, such Works as 
may not have been disposed of of will ae duly Rrcusted te the 
sespeetne owners. —_— any Goleg which mays SS unneces- 
y_ arise, Artists are requested to address Mr. i Foe, |S 
the Keeper of the Exhibition Rooms, who will ¥ A the 
attention to their inquiry. 
_. T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Sec. 
Royal Manchester Jestitation, 
October 6, 184: 





SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
|B aati CLASSES under the Sanction of the 


ittee of Council on Education 
DIRECTOR, MR. BUTLER WILLIA ‘AMS. 
STUDY OF sy HUMAN FIGURE FROM CASTS PREPARED 
NTH THOD OF M, DUPUIS. 

UPPER SCHOCE. No. 1,will meet atthe Deawine GALLERY, 

" Six a street, Finnover-sayare, on Tupseas, 9 17, 
a nos and on venings at the same hour 

UPI SCHOOL, No. 2, nf meet as above on Tugspar, 

uesday 


October ar at a Quarter past Eight o'clock, and on T 
Evenings at the same hour. 

erms.—For the Course of Twenty Lessons of Two hg 
each,—to Sc! Schoolmesters, Schoolmistresses, and Workmen, 10s 
for the Course. Te oth other persons, 20s. “Tickets may be obtained 


t the D. j. Maddc street. any Even 
cept Fo hey Binh Te * ee 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ULL’S NEW SYSTEM, 
AND D SEL Lign aay C CATALOGUE. 
Describing all the Valuable and teresting M Publ 
° nt time, with the NEW SYSTEM and TERMS 
on fwhich FAMILIES, READING SOC and BOOK 
BS, 1 
Works aga 
hich are sent in any quantity 
and Ireland. Ai andes then e ie, Bull, English wad 


Fore’ brary, 19, Holles-stre four dc 
pn HY London. a eanenenied 


TERMS FOR THE PERUSAL OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Now ready, gratis, and post . 

HE TERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to the 

BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, Conduit-street, 

janover-square.—Fami A ki or Country are supplied 

rit ae tee NEW CATALOGUE is just published, comprising 

8 Ju 

Cuantity lenge collection of French and italian Works) the 

most esteemed productions & the si branches of English 
Literature ;— 





Belles Let: ages and Trave 
i raphy, Moral Philosophy, reo Cones i 
Divinity, Political Leman ee he Dram: 
Apply to Saunders a Otley, Pub’ —_— Conduit-street; 


whom may be hi 


A List of the Redundant Co = of New Bie blica- 
tietaa from Ly ny he Pour 's extensive lg = 





—. OF METHOD. 
Under the Sanction of the ittee of Council on Education. 
waalliamanat COURSE OF 
ODEL- DRAWING and PERSPECTIVE, 
under the Direction of Mr. BUTLER WILLIAMS and 


Assistants. 

oun Ne. 1 for FERAL om meet at the AWING 
ERY. -street, ver-square, on MonDay 

Getaber i, seine clock ; and'on Mondays and "Thursdays, at 


Teeae- Fer she Conse of Forty Lessons, of Two Hours each, 
to Teachers, 20s.; to 

aa No. 18, for MALES wil” will meet at bend Sr. Se. Ronn ne 
Lane. on Wepnespay, October 1s, at a 
o'clock; and on Wed: ~~ yt ays at the same time 
ot ae the Course te P& of Two ones each, 

en, persons, 

Tickets may be Cbrained at the ‘Loctemieas coms, 101, St. 

Martin's ee 3 and at Ly Ly 9 ae, atden-civeet, any 











SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
Under the Sanction of the C ittee of Council on Education. 
ApPoLtonicon Rooms, 10i, St. Martin's Lang, 


INGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 
under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH and his 


AGE NSS "No. 26, for WORKMEN ONLY, will commence o 
Tusspay October 17, at a spores Oe fore Eight o'clock, end 
meet on Tuesda y 

— ht Shilli for the Cours of Fifty Lessons, of On 

Hour an ae ooh, oF 2. 6d, pt Mant igh foam. 
No. 27, for LADIES, mence on Monpayr, 
Qeier sh Pose ‘our o'clock, and meet on on Monday and Thursday 
en 

Terms.—Thi Shillings for the Course of Fifty Lessons, of 
Onn Teor sake Quarter sack or ts por Month (Right Lessona). 

Bion en Teachers, ke. oy 155. her the Course, or 3s. per 


Mo. 9, tee C GENTLEMEN, will commence on Mon- 
Bivasy ae 


before Six o'clock, and meet on 
Thirsday ivenings. ’ 

bach Pupil +} be provided aithes with the MANUAL, price 

» oF the LESSONS, price ls. Gd., published by Mr. ere 

zy West Strand. 

ications for Tickets, &c. to be made at the Office, 101, St. 

yarn 's Lane, any Evening (except Saturday) between the 
rs or Five and Nine. 


E ORNE & CO.’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 
i LIBRARY, No. ha Cuea psipe, London, consisting of a 

of upwards of 50,000 Volumes of ors, by the best 
Authors, in the various [ae ey its of Literature. 

Terms of Subscri; .—Su bers of 5i. 5s. per annum; 3J. 3s. 
the hel years or 1. 14s. the quarter, are enue to 18 vale. & ai a 
time, in Town, or 24 vols. in the Country.—4i. 4s gt 
+4 3 Spe ball years or ll. 8s. the quarter, 12 vols. in Town, mé 
ih tes the docs’ gegh.|tn foun, tin the Comte, 

ae x in Town, 12in the 
fer, the he half year ; or 15s. the quarter, 4vols. are 














bre ary as they ave fe its = the d eS 4 io the LE 
hook Societies, or Families yoo moe “err into ajoint 


ubscripti ied with any n ber of books, entirel 

pe wand of their owe selection, w beth or ie the ’. y Cate 
or upon the following terms :—If 30 volumes be re- 

q consta! among the mem 121. 12s, 


intly 
. And if a greater or less ber be 
ay Eecamats ere ste tenra, 
wa: e conven mem- 
* / “ Levy 


to bo paid tn advense. 








Sales by Auction. 
BT er a ol ee ay "ee files 
, at 1 te 
Bes De A. EE IOAT. tak snd these following oop ~~ 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION: of 


(sameEs NOLaene, TooK's COURT, CHANCERY LANB.} 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 14, Informe 
Inn-fields, don.—Inventors and Capitalists are inf 
that all business relating to the and 
Preparation of Spec: atone, 





TISH and FOREIGN PAT 
and Draw of Coceutienaste transacted with care, economy, 


and 

1 itr OF DESIONS.—Under the new Act, 6 
7 Vict. c. 6, ARTICLES of UTILITY, whether in Meta 
other waipinkoen. may be protected in the three bree kingdoms for 
3 years at @ small expense; Ornamental Designs be 

PROSPECTUS, with STE ee ae tobe 
Eire Patent or the ay A te hed crate, soak 
M, Lincoln’ 's oe felde, PAC ren 
Richio TELESCOPES.—These 
freteat power to show c! 


Hovbe b shad « oak Suly ofthe’) J Se 
ee 
Rae a 


ted 
has just coger a highly efficient 








ph ed a ea 
ser, Paris, a series of fi 
From i. toil. D. can give 


Level for Dreining ~~=y1 I 
MOKE PREVENTED, and VENTILATION 








EFFECTE SPO) TANKOUS A CTION. —ite. JEAKES, 
51, Great Leh a BY t 
the sale of DAY'S PATENT TWINDGUAT nis RD, by ihe jones oe 
whit ; L ances to cure al Citesnege from w 

preve smoking fi 
for ven Tation of soartmenté of ev accenietion’ also of 
shipe, stab dairies. larders, very ensures a : 
change ef air ey ta Aapes it is 
i d ment. it also 


ment to swee} Price, ral 
larger Gees. crpecially aictedt fo Se venti 








\ upw: 
To be had a I, Great Russell-street, where it may be seen in 
action of A Builders, and the Trade 
Fete. especially invited. 
. BY EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, 
oan of* The Manners and Customs of the Modern ‘4 
and Translator of * The Thousand and One Nights.’ 


ELECTIONS from The KUR-AN, commonly 
colle te the tome jrith as an » Interwoven Com 
and lilvatrated ge To which ‘ Wy srranged. 
taken = Sale’s ary Discouroe, <4 we tutraduction 
Additions. Int vol, — price 10s 
London tedden ® Co. rt denhall-street 











BOOKS; also Spenser's Pogticat Work 


1 copies HAKSPRARE i Fave. 3 vol. 8vo. . ym 
Gaamoviueg's Fantpe, vol. 0. 200 jes—large quantities 
us, Walker's tenesy, ‘homas's 


jd of Napoleon, 2 vols., &c.—Stereotype Plat n Juan, 
Lewis's Monk, 32mo., and Doddridge's “rise, 24mo.—90 
Eearsvod Copparpiaice to fingarth rth’s Works— 40 PackingCases,&c. 
FINE BOOKS, 

ut XBL a 'S will Ree on TUESDAY, 24th, 
ALUABL KS; including Antichita de 
Breelase, Pientures, 5 ort Bronzes, 2 vols.—Taylor and 
Cresy's Rome, 2 vols.—German Architectural Works—severa 
— of Robinson’ 's Vitruvius Britannicus—a highly iaharenting 
volume of Artists’ Crayon Sketches—Neale's West- 
phe? 2 ro k P. rong (Fa Foreign Cathedrals— 





's mbra, coloured. is's Constan- 

Le nish Sketcbes —Ha "s Sketches 

at Home and yoo = a rts's Spanish Sketches — Prout’s 
Sketches in France *“Lean's Poli tical Sketches, 


and an y— 

= 1 to 400, in a oe imp. » folio Works of Sir Joshua fore nolds, 

vols. 's Rebellion and Life, 4 vols —Berry’s Genea- 
logies,3 vols. ~ Encyclopedia Metro; kegpelane, . 20 vols.— Nicholson 
and Burns’ Cumberland, 2 vols.—Maund's Botanic Garden, 13 
vols.—Russell's Modern Europe, No a ae Old and 
New Testament—a usefal series of Classics—a series of Modern 
Freach Books. 





FOREIGN THEOLOGY, &c. 
A. LEWIS will SELL, on FRIDAY, 27th, 
ATHOLIC THEOLOGY, SACRAMENTAL 








N ady, th Second gd Ch r Bait with 
imeSrad Réaftsn he's Viusee blog comecaed 
price 21s. 
LETTERS OF 


ARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS; 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction and Notes, 
By. AGNES STRICKLAND. 

“Undoubtedly the most v and by far the 4 
teresting work, inlestrative of the ife boy ary! of 
Stuart, ever given tothe world.""—dinburgh Beening Post. 

“No public or zivate library can be. ‘Considered at ete 
without this valuable work.” — ing 

“The best collection of Race ad memorials relative to the 
Queen “of Scots that has ever a —Morning Chr: 

Henry Colburn. Publisher. = RGrest waive 3 


OL. VI. OF MISS" “STRICK LAN D'S 
“LIVES OF THE aay OF ENGLAND— 


Is No W REA L 
ne nest Gelade Gt Se See of Elizabeth we possess.""— 


Aw werk of great lptorent. ' which throws a new light on the 


life the gree 
+oae i resti in "the highest Miss 
Strickland has brought ae mo} He OR! 
Elizabeth's private and character. We are now en- 
abled to see Elizabeth as he really was—to view her as the 
woman as well as the °, Queca '—Court Journal. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher. 13, Great Marlborough-street. 











KS, &c., imp from a Cc i 1 ry. 


SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
omer soumcarTt & . at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
2 A WEDNESDAY, October 18, nd five following days 
(Sanday 7 excepted), at 1 o'clock, 


VALUSBLE COLLECTION of BOOKS 
Fe 


Ber stats 3 


are, Novum ‘Test 


teee. A 
Ne Dictionary,3 vols. TTchon's 
Tetiauities of Oxfordshire, i. p.—Baines's History of Lancaster, 
4 vols. Chalmers's "English Poets, 21 vols. ‘~Pictort rial His- 
tory of jand, 6 vols.—Pictorial Shokepeee, 7 ols.—Lane’s 
vols, calf extra—Pictoria Bible. PY vo 

"s Homiletice, with Avgeotis, ® Skeletons of 

ons, 22 vols.—Virgilius | S Heynii, 6 vols. calf—Oratores Attici, 

16 vols.—Edinburgh m the commencement to 184} 
with Indexes Partington’s Britis s British cor reed Wa vols. half calf 
—Scott's Waverley ovels, Prose, and “4: Works. 9 vols. 
i ous. aeons Portraits of Illus 12 vols.— 
hon's Lam Ay! land, 8 ¥; srs lam's In- 
agtion e Literature of. Semene, 4 vols. calf extra— 











re, &ec.—Ua 

oarp Hositics of Literature, First 

: ae and A esata tee ei ae 

Gorden ny sre," Gibbon. Bae oad 
gti - Swift, Fielding, and Le Sage—A variety of 


&e. 





May be viewed, and Catalogues had, 








NEW WORK BY THE WALTER SCOTT OF GERMANY. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

HE BURGOMASTER OF BERLIN. 

Translated from the German of IN LEXIS. 

“This isa very striking romance and 


in the fi th centu There rat of ‘ic soli- 
dity Ind plainness about it whieh are ich are quite si tt i 
bi r) t 


as we gopemeer. new to this species position. 
“ For interest o narratiee, for for nationality ‘ot idfom, which has 
been admirably poccseves 


creumerdon. Tagen Be haitics ea getec 
in'the prescat day, —M re olitan. — 
cieliee published, in | vol. ce 3 8vo. with Ten 


ISTORICAL SKETCHES of  SEATES- 


kin, MEN gho Bonsthed io ihe Tins. Hevetatgn. Third 
w are ema! 

By HENRY LORD Baodciia, F R.S. 

te National 1 Institate of France, a the Ro yal Acadeasy of 


CONTENTS OF THE — SERIES. 
The French Revolution ton—Camille Des- 


Li St. Just Sié: bé (after ) Duke of 
moulins— St. Just— Si¢yes— 7 
Otranto—Jobn, Fourth Duke of of ace teak at 
Wilkes—De “ Arts Ellenborough— 


= American 
Eiger Gate sti Jefferson. Se 
0 fer Kuright & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 
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BLUNT'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 
In one neatly printed volume, price 5s. bound in cloth, d 
Sere of the REFORMATION in 
GLAND, by the Rev. S. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. 
John’ , Cambridge. The 7th edition, forming part of 


F Lib 
an t pointed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 


Just published, price 4s. 
NEW CHEMICAL TABLES. 


In fi P: lL 
Ta of the ELEMENTARY and COM. 
POUND BODIES, agstornation.iz eyeam and adapted 


rT Sauna ARS PAL Roe 


r-lane; Dymond 
October Ist, price 2s. 6d. 
E ELECTRICAL MAGAZINE, | No. IL, 
blished Quarterly, conduc ARLES J. 
ALK. ¢ contains a full Segoe, “mith “Tiustratione, of Arm- 
ro-electric Mach ine Rok Researches on 
| C | Steam; = ive's 3 Vo taie Condenser; 
tion of the ° Oxides $ venate | Phenomena, 
y Grove; ‘Translations, ot hay Ax &c. &c.—Sii atoms 
& Co. London ; 


= aris. oe a 
Books Review 
and Paris. 








w, — pie —t- care of Bailliére, 
This day is published, in royal 4to. pith 17 Plates and 38 Wood- 


t 
i 
} . 
i ROPORTION, or gator 
} | = RLS of E of Beauty. ANALYSED. y 





Lately Sublianed: rf the — Author, 


i The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 


{ 

{ 

‘| | mony of Form. + . vol. royal 4to. with 18 Engravings and 
Hi | Woodeuts. Price 

i The Laws of Siseseteue Colouring adapted to 


Hil Interior Decorations. The 4th edition, with 8 coloured Dia- 
Hi | grams, 8vo. Price 7s. 
Ht William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 
London. - 
{ 
| 
} 
: 





i NEW EDITION OF SiS. CILBERT'S LIBER 


' — 

| In small S, PRE 10s. 6d. the 2nd saron. mach enla 
"IHE PARENT'S SCHOO COL EGE 
| -- Bry or, LIBER SCHOLASTICUS, oot Account 


Nl the relpes Oxford. © Sebetarel hips, and Exhibitions, at the 
ni 


Univ 








i niversiti a ad panne whom 
| i i ther open or re YA ular or 
/ wy such Colleges, Public Schools, en eogewes ¢ Gram- 
it mar School s, Chartered ean oft oe, City of - 
Ht | porate Bodies, Trustees, xe, as have mith tbe Be dventages 
it 4 attached to them, oF or in the their Patronage; with the — 
| Bodies, oe With ame te bP eiLbeR an my nh 
} Editor man's , Si k 
i Rivi St. Ponta chara yard, and Watechoe-plsce. 
tH} SUMMERLYS 
1H} HOME TREASURY 
PICTUR 


{ 
/ OF BOOKS, ; ES, TOYS, &c.: 

1 PURPOSED TO CULTIVATE THE AFFECTIONS, 

+ FANCY, IMAGINATION, AND TASES OF CHILDREN. 
H Works now ready 


BIBLE EVENTS, WITH TRADITIONAL NURSERY 
8 PICTURES BY SONGS, WITH s NEW 
| HOLBEIN. PICTURES. 
14 . 4s. 6d. AND 4s, 6d. AND 
i} 2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
tf LITTLE RED RIDING SIR HORNBOOK: AN ALLE- 
i HOOD, WITH 4 NEW GORICAL BALLAD, WITH 
1} PICTURES. 8 PICTURES, 
ii 4s, 6d. AND 
1H 5 . Gd. 
1} 
+} Works in preparation: 
{ THE PLEASANT HISTORY | BALLAD OF CHEVY CHASE, 
OF REYNARD THE FOX, WITH EW 
i} TOLD BY EVERDIN- PICTU RES 
i} GEN’S PICTURES. 3s. 6d. AND 
HLH 2s. 
Ai BEAUTY AND THE BEAST,| TESSELATED PASTIME, 
| TH FOUR NE WITH NUMEROUS 
if tCTUR ES, PATTERNS, 
if 3s. 6d. AND AND 
i] 2. ABOVE, 
ii JACK AND THE B BAM STALK,| BOX OF TERRA COTTA 
ii A NE Ww ED DITION, WITH BRICKS, GEOMETRI- 
1 4 NEW PI CTURES. LLY MADE. 
if 3. 6d. AND On 6d. AND 
} 2s. UPWARDS. 





iit PUBLISHED BY JO8EPH CUNDALL, 
ly, ae apa n 


‘Neto Works. 


NARRATIVE of the TRAVELS and 
ADVENTURES of MONSIEUR Merry in Calif Sonora, 
and West exas. Written by CAPT. MARRYAT, C.B., 

Author of: Peter Simple.’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 3is. 6d. boa boards. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLVIII. 


CONTENTS: 
1. a and CORRESPONDENCE of FRANCIS 
OR! 


LS) 

Il. HAY on HARMONIOUS COLOURING, FORM, and 
PROPORTION. 

Ill. LIFE and TIMES of RITTER VON LANG. 

IV, ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE—ANGLO-SAXON 
LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. 

v. Sa REFORM—CLASSIFICATION of THEA- 


VI. SIR ISAAC NEWTON and his CONTEMPORARIES. 
VII. TRAVELS in YUCATAN—RUINED CITIES of CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA. 
VIII. JEREMY BENTHAM. 
IX. THE MINISTRY and the LATE SESSION. 





To be published in October :— 


I 
UNIFORM WITH THE ‘ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE.’ 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW 


gad gan Aitempt at a Verbal Com of the OLD D TROT AMET: 
n Attempt at a Ver nexion 
and the En i: Translations ; with Indexes,a List of the ag > 
Names. att their Occurrences, &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 3/. 13s, 6d. 
; large paper, 4l. 14s. 6d. [Om Monday the i6th. 
m so The Prospectus, illustrating the plan by extracts, may be 
ad, Gratis. 


THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 


WORKS: containing the Author's recent Introductions and 
Notes. Complete in 1 vol. uniform we Lord Byron's Poems. 
Medium 8vo. with a new Portrait, mond, en- 
graves | in the line manner; and a View of Sloperton Cottage, 
he Residence of the Poet, by T. Creswick, A.R.A. 2is. cloth. 


THE APPLICATION of GEOLOGY 


fo APRICIL TURE, on end be the po Senetscoment, and May of 


; with the Na tt falls, end in- 
ciples of C ehiveiee, i> "NICH As WHITL cY, anol Sur- 
veyor. 8vo, 7s. cloth. 


Iv. 
A PICTORIAI, TOUR in the MEDI- 


TERRANEAN; ym mn ol Malta, Dalma' Turkey 
ian Archipe eee, ep, Nata orate, lonian 
JH 
e ia 


is, Si - ALLAN, Member of 
the Aihonion Arcbaclegies! tx inesoans © de Ueber 
e' al Sairo. Wood o. Ww 
Teasings, and 70 Wood Engravings. 3. 32. - 


nent debe 
LORD JEFFREYS CONTRIBU- 


TIONS to the EDINBURGH REFIEW, 4 vols, avo. 2, 8s. cloth. 


vi. 
OBSERVATIONS, on DAYS of UN- 


USUAL MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE, made at the British 
Cc Colonial Magnetic A rg oo under She Departments of the 
an 


P the Royal Xrullery. 





OPublichea by the British Pt tye u 
dence of Lieut.-Col, EDWARD SABINE, of 
4to. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

vil. 


New Edition of Ure’s Dictionary. 
DR. URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 


MANUFACTURES, and MINES ; contai clear E 
of their Principles aed tice, taining a slear bepeaiieg 
hout. svo. with 1,241 Wood Evaras ings, Ws, . cloth, 


vilt. 


THUCYDIDES HISTORY 


PELOPONNESIAN WAR. A pew 
d Pu ation: and 


of the 
of the Text; with 





LD ENGLAND. To be completed in Twenty. 
i} me dase rd Lae %, forming two bee 
{ Wee Nicht umbers, 


i] 
} oot ant ot be b ENGLAND,’ bas Been 
y advertaed to ovem Since tha 


neers 


y are Nayar: 























bere have received some Ganget resem. 
ork also in WeRKu UMBBRS; 

X,. mont the wishes of the 

ware that m fer making a 
kly outlay = ‘expending. 4 monthly. sum, ved 
y have n the rrange- 


GLAND,’ Number I., to be eqgiioved every Satur- 

a uniform size with the * Museum of Animated 

ing, fon, ur, Pases of Engravings 
press, pr’ will appear on 
SATURDAY. OCTOBER 23. 

ENTARY Nomasr, containing an Illuminated 

0 . Lager ol Architect : en ng se 

r, ° 

Firs Ht Supplement a —— po aturdayy Nov 2: 

our Nambers and 

arber. eal te Mouthiy, with the Mage: | & 

FIRST PART WILL APPEAR ON 30TH NOVEMBER. 
London ; Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street, 





Four 














netu Seaion Not . 
and Explanatory. With fu edie” tk 


Philological, ° 
rds and Phrases explained, aod matters discussed in 

the } Notes. Illustrated b by og nt ans, mostly taken from 

Py Survey. ly the liev. LOOMPIELD, D.D, P.S.A. 
Sec 8vo. 205. cloth. 


ond and Concluding A, 
** Vol. 1. 8vo. 188. cloth. 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 
of — comm LANGUAGE. By DR. RAPHAEL KUHNER, 
MILLARD, Re dot s College, Ga rate sate Seca Casa Clarwien i 
Master at ul Hit Gramenee 2 gy hg — 

his Work t: ll that i 
Author celebrated © om surance ~ a Gre OE: wee ltaihs 
= ay it has been tried with mueb ouecesa. — Germany, 


TAXIDERMY ; or, the Art of Collect- 


ing, Preparing, and Mounti: tsof Nataral Histo: fe 
the use of Mu ums and an ler. “By MRS. R LER, (for. 
pasty Aye noe of  Memairs 0 Cuvier,’ 

e@ in, Pres . . 
vo. illustrated with Eng fected moron a ae 


London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





" BOOKS POR STUDENTS, 
Printed for Joun W. Panxer, West Strand. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1843. 
REVIEWS 


Mewmoirs of the Life 
Inventions of Edward Cartwright, D.D. F.R.S, 
Saunders & Otley. 

Tuere is a sad uniformity in the lives of Me- 

chanical Inventors—not that they are devoid of 

incident or adventure, for they are full of exciting 
events from the raising of the curtain till the 
fall of the drop scene. But there is a sameness 
of sequence in the scenes, and a ee, in 
the general construction of the plot, which 
enables the experienced auditor to predict from 
the beginning the course of the drama, however 
much the dramatis persone, and the dialogue, 
and the stage arrangements may be varied and 
transposed, In the first scene we have a youth 
of promise playing with the lid of the tea-kettle, 
making infantine experiments with more than 
infantine sagacity, and proclaiming to the fond 
mother the future inventor of the steam-engine. 

The youth makes extraordinary progress in his 

studies, but is unhappily designed for some 

profession totally at variance with his capacities 
and tastes, being apprenticed to a tailor or ar- 

ticled to an attorney, or, if his father have a 

presentation, sent into the Church, for each of 

which his natural bias totally unfits him. In the 
next seene, Nature begins to assert her empire, 
and an irresistible impulse drives on our hero to 
the situation where first his dormant energies 
are awakened. An apple falls to the ground— 

a pump fails to draw—a boiler fails to feed its 

class model—an old woman painfully draws out 

a hempen thread—a flax-worker painfully his 

hemp—such is the simple motive, and from this 

moment we accompany a Newton, a Galileo, 

a Watt, an Arkwright, ight—le verre 

d'eau, great ends from sm ings. From 

this moment we have scenes solitude 
and deep reflection—sleepless nights, and toil- 
some days of calculation—experiment —eon- 
trivance : the automaton is at last completed, 
and the critical moment of trial arrives—it is 
about tomove—hope and painful anxiety are 
excited to the limits of endurance—the moment 
arrives when the new engine shall begin those 
movements which are to carry with’ the 
destinies of our hero and of mankind, and to 
cease, it may be, only with time: but first they 
must begin: the moment arrives—the word is 
given and the new machine—refuses--will not 
go—fails. ‘‘ Successes are more pleasant, failures 
more instructive,” and so our inventor discovers 
his errors, improves his plans, benefits by his 
discomfiture, is a wiser man and a better me- 
chanic. His first machine was hastily made 
and ill put together—he seeks out a more skil- 
ful weltnan to assist him in its construction ; to 
work they go together—it is in the dark deep 
cellar and in the night they work, for the secret 
must be kept. To work they go; master blows 
the fire, Caspar wields the hammer ; the monster 
grows under their hands, and now it is a thin 

of force and power—it is completed, it moves, it 
works, success is achieved—that now first works, 

which is to continue working in that shape or a 

better till the world’s end—here, in this dark 

cellar, by dingy fire-light, in the hands of 
these two dirty workmen, are the destinies of 
the world. All now, then, is accomplished? 
consummated? ended? Not so; it is but the 
beginning of the end. The workman has 
conquered the dead matter; has made it obey 
his will; has achieved the highest functions 
of his nature akin to the divine; he has created 

a new being. But the hero is only yet over 

the first of his labours; he has conquered matter, 

he has yet to conquer man. It is here that 
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the inventor meets his trials, his sorrows, his 





pains. He works for his fellow men; he seeks 
their welfare, | wealth—but they will 


none of him. They donot wish to be benefitted, 
improved, advanced by his talents, by his in- 
ventions, to his honour and glory; they will 
suppress it if they can,—they will steal it if 
they can,—they will buy him and sell him if 
they can; but to take a benefit and be grateful, 
and bow down in homage to superior genius 
while yet its possessor is living, poor, young, 
and not celebrated —that is what they will 
not do: and yet among these men our hero 
begins,—ardent, enthusiastic, single-minded, 
trustful, guileless, and ignorant of craft, deceit, 
the world. Then comes the series of hopes, 
enterprises, “—_ disappointments, patents, 
infringements, lawyers, chancery, jury trials, 
and costs—partnerships, jealousies, quarcels, 
debts and insolvency. Such is the career of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine inventors of the 
most valued of our material elements of civiliza- 
tion ; the thousandth individual is the Arkwright 
with his seven millions, the Watt with his Bolton, 
the Howard with his vacuum pan, 

We cannot now pause to follow the inventor's 
path throngh the intricacies of the after-plot, 
the beginning of which we have thus undesign- 
edly sketched out, but must hasten to introduce 
the Memoir to our readers which has suggested 
this train of reflection, or rather of stesiinetien, 
to ourselves, for we have merely been jotting 
down recollections of the fate of inventors known 
to-us personally, Dr. Cartwright, with his share 
of disappointments and annoyances, was not 
the most unfortunate of inventors. His name 
is familiar to us as the inventor of the Power 
Loom, one of the great machines of modern 
industry, the companion of the mule, the jenny, 
and the steam-engine, 

Cartwright’s was a genius somewhat universal. 
A respectable poet, his early productions were 
neers and one of his poems, ‘ Armine and 

Elvira,” passed ‘through seven editions in little 
more than a year. An Oxford Master of Arts, 
he had’ Dr. Langhorne. asa tutor and friend, 
and afterwards entered the Church, in which 
alone he does not appear to have distinguished 
himself. In the’etre of bodies, though not of 
souls, he distinguished himself by discovering a 
eure for fever by yeast, a remedy not un-homeeo- 
pathic. Then he invented the power-loom, of 


/which there are now some hundred thousands 


at work, and assisting Watt’s steam-engine in 
working out the wealth of this country, Then 
he contrived an engine to do the work of fifty 
thousand workers, employed then in the tedious, 
mindless occupation of combing out wool. It 
is remarkable, that both these machines issued 
from the head and hands of the inventor, in a 
perfect working condition. Next he worked at 
thesteam-engine and invented dry condensation, 
a principle which has since had at least one 
dozen of inventors and patentees—then he 
contrived rope-making, and an arch without 
buttresses, He corresponded with Fulton about 
steam navigation, and with Sir Humphry Davy 
about culture. Parliament voted him 
10,0001. for benefits conferred on his country, 
and in part compensation for his great losses 
by them—not in remuneration, for they cost him 
above 30,000/. Then he retired, bought a farm, 
planted eabbages, fattened sheep on sugar, 
and wrote papers on agriculture. Finally, he 
attempted locomotion, rotatory and gunpowder 
engines, and ended by a theory of the planetary 
system—sic itur ad astra. 

To do full justice to so universal a genius 
would be to write half a dozen of biographies 
—the author, however, has done something like 


justice to his subject, being sufficiently in love 


with it to carry the reader on with interest, and 





sufficiently judicious not to extend or spin out 
the history with unimportant details—above all, 
it is a biography, not a dissertation, and is 
written with modesty, clearness, and discrimi- 
nation. In order to follow the biographer, we 
must take his subject seriatim, in his manifold 
capacities, 

Cartwright the Poet—was born precisely a 
century ago—fourth son of William Cartwright, 
of Marnham, in Nottinghamshire—was distin- 
guished by early proficiency at Wakefield 
school—wanted to go into the Navy, and was 
sent into the Church, because his family interest 
was stronger in that quarter. At Oxford, at 
eighteen, he became a poet and Master of Arts, 
under his tutor, Dr. Langhorne. Langhorne, 
no mean judge, thus writes of him: ‘* Many of 
your verses are pretty; but I am less pleased 
with the harmony of your little poem, than with 
that philosophical temper you seem to have 
been in when you wrote it.” Sir Walter Scott 
says of himn—‘ I have a vision of having met 
this accomplished a in my very early 
put and am the less likely to be mistaken, as 
he was the first living poet I recollect to have 
seen. His poem had the distinguished honour 
to be much admired by Doge Stewart, who 
was wont to quote, with much pathos, the pic- 
ture of resignation in the following stanza— 

And while his eye to heaven he raised 
Its silent waters stole away.” 

We find in this part of Dr. Cartwright’s bio- 
are hy some interesting correspondence with 

rabbe, Montgomery, and other men of his 
day; the following letter from Crabbe is an 
admirable specimen of the confidential inter- 
course of kindred minds :— 

* June, 1813. 

“ Now, my dear Sir, I begin to think that I am, 
as it were, a great man!__a man to be ken of 
—not so much as Nicholson, who killed his master, 
or Peg Nicholson, who would have killed his Ma- 
jesty, but still spoken of, in an honest way, enough 
to have it called fame; for, look ye, I have letters 
addressed to me, as an author, from strangers and 
strange admirers, and is not that fame? Oh that 
Hatchard's current were as flattering. No less than 
four letters from gentlemen and ladies lie at this time 
before me; and I make my boast of them to you, as 
I intend to do to Sir Walter Scott, whose letter of 
the 18th I have to reply to, and I will let him know 
what a man I am. gentleman from town insists 
that I have my picture painted, and prints taken for 
my books. Again, a lady invites me (she knows not 
my age, nor I her's) into the mountainous countries, 
that I may witness the sublime of nature, and de- 
scribe it in that beautiful * * * Well, thirdly, an- 
other lady offers me a narrative for a new work, 
which, if related in my pathetic * * * and, lastly, 
I have a young poet's request for an opinion of his 
verses, mixed, you may be sure, with notable things 
said of my own.” 

There follows a great deal to interest the 
reader, in Cartwright’s correspondence with the 
editors ofthe Monthly Review, to which he wasa 
frequent contributor, but for which we have not 
room, as we must hasten on to introduce our 
hero in his next capacity. 

Cartwright the Physician —In his parish of 
Brampton the inhabitants were poor, and the 
good man took to the study and practice of 
medicine in their behoof, In the course of his 
practice he made an important discovery, such 
as we often attribute to accident and good luck, 
but, which is, in reality, the uniform and legiti- 
mate Sgr ee of a careful and observant mind 

f 


applying i with energy and originality to 


every subject in which it may n to be 
uel "This discovery was the eaiecey of 
east in the cure of putrid fever; the following 
is the Doctor’s own account of it :— 
* During my residence, upwards of twenty years, 
at Brampton, a populous parish near Chesterfield, a 
putrid fever broke out amongst us, Finding by far 
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the greater numberof my parishioners too poor to 
afford themselves medical assistance, I undertook, by 
the help of such books on the subject of medicine as 
were in my possession, to prescribe for them. I at- 
tended.a boy about fourteen years of age who was 
attacked by the fever. He had not been ill many 
days before the symptoms were unequivocally putrid. 
I then administered bark, wine, and such other 
medicines as my books directed. My exertions were, 
however, of no avail; his disorder grew every day 
more and more untractable and malignant, so that I 
was in hourly expectation of his dissolution. Being 
under the necessity of taking a journey, before I set 
off I went to see him, as I thought, for the last time; 
and I his parents for the event of his death, 
which I considered as inevitable, and reconciled them 
in the best manner I could to a loss which I knew 
they would feel severely. While I was in conver- 
sation on this distressing subject with his mother, I 
observed in a corner of the room a small tub of wort 
working. The sight brought to my recollection an 
experiment I had somewhere met with of a piece of 
putrid meat being made sweet by being suspended 
over a tub of wort in the act of fermentation, The 
idea flashed into my mind that the yeast might 
correct the putrid nature of the disease, and I in- 
stantly gave him twe large spoonsful. I then told 
the mother, if she found her son better, to repeat this 
dose every two hours. I then set out on my journey. 
Upon my return, after a few days, I anxiously in- 
quired after the boy, and was informed that he was 
recovered. I could not repress my curiosity, and 
though greatly fatigued with my journey, and night 
was come on, I went directly to his residence, which 
was three miles off, in a wild part of the moors, and, 
to my great surprise, the boy himself opened the door, 
looking well, and he told me he had felt better from 
the time he took the yeast.” 

“ After I left Brampton, I lived in Leicestershire. 
My parishioners there being few and opulent, I 
dropped the medical character entirely, and would not 
prescribe even for my own family. One of my domes- 
ties falling ill, the apothecary was sent for. Having 
great reliance on the apothecary'’s skill and judgment, 
the man was left entirely to his management. His 
disorder, however, kept gaining ground, and the apo- 
thecary finding himself baffled in every attempt to 
be of service to him, told me he considered it to be a 
lost case, and in his opinion the man could not live 
twenty-four hours. On this, I determined to try the 
effects of yeast. I gave him two large spoonsful, and 
in fifteen minutes from taking the yeast his pulse, 
though still feeble, began to get composed and fall. 
Tn thirty-two minutes from his taking it he was able 
to get up from his bed. Phe expression that he 
made use of to describe the effect to hia own feelings 
was, that he felt ‘ quite li > At the expira- 
tion of the second hour I gave him sago, with wine 
and ginger, &c., and in.another hour repeated the 
yeast, An hour afterwards I gave the bark as before; 
at the next hour he had food, and an hour after. that 
another dose of yeast, He continued to recover, and 
was soon able to go about his work.as usual, 

“ Abouta year after this, as I was riding past a de- 
tached farm-house, at the outskirts of the village, I 
observed the farmer's daughter standing at the door, 
apparently in great affliction. On inquiring into the 
cause of her distress she told me her father was dying. 
I went into the house and found him in the last stage 
of putrid fever. His tongue was black, his pulse was 
scarcely perceptible, and he lay stretched out like a 
corpse, in a state of drowsy insensibility. I imme 
diately procured some yeast which I diluted with 
water, and poured it down his throat. I then left him 
with little hope of recovery. I returned to him in 
about two hours and found him sensible and able to 
converse. I then gave him a dose of bark. He after- 
wards took at proper intervals, some refreshment. I 
stayed with him till he repeated the yeast and then 
left him with directions how to proceed. I called 
upon him the next morning at nine o'clock, and 
found him apparently recovered ; he was an eld man, 
upwards of seventy.” 

Cartwright the Cotton. Weaver—How the 
popular poet, the mena country parson, and 

ish physician became a calico 
weaver, a proprietor of power looms, and, in 
short, a cotton manufacturer, is an inquiry both 


curious and instructive. Yet it has been ob=1 
served that the poetical temperament is by no 
means so foreign to the mechanical as might be 
at first supposed; for the same ‘powers, vivid 
imagination, fertile invention, talent for combina- 
tions, devices, expedients, are equally requisite to 
both. It issomewhat remarkable that Cartwright 
knew little or nothing of the theory or practice 
of mechanics. Yet, in little more than twelve 
months he completed this machine in all its 
details, and prvdacell it in a form in which it 
long continued to be practically used. His 
ideas do not appear to have been suddenly de- 
rived from any. incident. .Hestudied the mechan- 
ism of the common loom itself, and by assiduously 
attacking this problem—given, a shaft revolving by 
steam power, to derive from that shaft, by simple 
mechanism, ail the motions ormed by an in- 
telligent weaver on his lcom—by simply 
stating thus the problem, and by sheer dint of 
imagination and pure invention, he appears to 
have achieved one of the most difficult problems 
ofthe mill. The biographer states amusingly, 
how the Doctor’s children used to watch with 
curiosity ‘ their father, imitating the action of a 
weaver throwing his shuttle, as he walked up and 
down the room absorbed in his new speculations.’’ 
He now took out a patent, dated 1785. ~ His 
gradual progress, and the final perfection of the 
invention, may be collected ‘from the correspon+ 
dence with his friends. The following is'a letter 
from Crabbe to Dr. Cartwright :— 
** Belvoir Castle, February 14, 1785. 

“T am nota little surprised at what you tell me‘of 
your enterprise. I have a thousand good wishes for 
your success, without one idea of your-contrivatice. 
Mrs. Crabbe has a better conception of your plan, 
and _no less desire that you may accomplish it, Iam 
about my contrivances, too, but mine is spinning 
spinning flimsy verses—Dodsley shall manufacture; 
them, and send you a sample.” 

And again,— “May, 1785. 

“Fortune smile on your undertaking ; or, not to 
be heathenish on a serious subject, God bless you in ] 
it: only remember when you grow very rich, that 
we were friends before, and do not look down on us as 
the summer birds that will come and serenade you 
daily. They talk here of your machine, but they are 
shy of us; if they say any other than well it, is 
amongst themselves, and I scarcely meet with any- 
body who has any opinion at all upon the subject.” 

In June of the same year Mr. Cartwright sent 
Mrs. Crabbe a specimen of his weaving, for 
which he received the following acknowledg-) 
ment :— 

“T have just time to thank you for your letter; and 
to present my wife’s thanks for your cloth, of which 
she is very proud: I need not report my congratala- 
tions nor our wishes. I who never had a mechani-' 
cal idea in my life, begin to lament my want of capa- 
city to comprehend in some measure how these things 
can be; but I comfort myself that = ignorance is 
not, as ignorance generally is, of the malignant kind.” 

We shall now turn to the Memoir for'a con- 
tinuation of the narrative :— 

“In 1785 some property in the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Doncaster having devolved to Mr. Cart- 
wright and his family, he was induced to fix his resi- 
dence principally in that place ; ‘where, finding skil- 
ful workmen more attainable than ina country vil- 
lage, he applied himself, with increasing ei , tothe 

of a contrivance in which he had already 

made no inconsiderable progress. Early in the year 
| 1786, he visited Manchester, partly the view of 
engaging some of the superior workmen of that place 
to assist him in the construction ofa more perfect 
model of his machine than he had hitherto been able 
to accomplish, and also in the hope that some of the 
opulent and enterprising manufacturers of that flou- 
ing town might be induced to enter into his views, 
and give effect to the productions of his inventive 
genius by the aid of their practical knowledge. The 
following letter to his friend, the Rev. W. U. Wray, 


contains a description of his early difficulties, as well 
as of his subsequent expectations of success :_—* When 


years of ‘his 








T arrived at this place (Manchester) I found my 


who had undertaken it despaired of ever ‘making ‘it 
answer the parpose it was intended for, and 

I suppose, were not willing ‘to consume ‘their time 
upon a fruitless pursuit. I have, however, the pleasure 
to tellyou that the whole system of itis now firial 
adjusted,‘and so much so both to miné and the work- 
men’s conviction, that we cannot eritertain’ the sha- 
dow of a doubt respetting its sticéess’ 'T'have taken 
some pains to make myself acquai with the 
manufacturers of this place, which has much contri- 
buted to the ‘perfection of what I have beén" aiming 
at. I cannot forbear telling you, that the machine isso 
exceedingly simple and cheap as not to eost (after the 
model is onee madé to work) above five or six pounds.’ 
By another letter to the same entleman, written also 
from Manchester, in May, 1786, the fact is ascertained 
of his having at’ that time effected an improvement in 
his‘ loom, which’ was subsequently consi of great 
importance ; yiz., the stopping of itself of the machine 
on the accidental breaking ofa thread :—* Respecting 
my business, sorry am I ‘to say ‘that it ‘seems very 
little nearer a conelusion' than’ when you’ left me, 
Delay upon delay. It is a satisfaction, however, that 
the delay does not proceed from any unforeseen dif- 
ficulty. Theapparatus for stopping when the thread 
breaks, either in the warp or woof, is completed, and 
performs its business with the greatest accuraey and 
facility.’ A projector may overrate-his own, success, 
or an experimentalist be di inted even in the 
best founded expectations, and therefore the ill- 
fortine’ that‘ pursued’ Mr. Cartwright for so’ many 
fe might be consid as the not un- 
usual lot of the ‘ingenious ; but it was much more 


‘remarkable that he’ should live to see his self-confi- 
'dence completely: justified: "Fwenty years afterwards 


from the very place: where the machine that he de- 
jscribes first istruggled into existence, and where it 
wag most especially decried and opposed, a memorial 
from several of the most influential manufacturers was 
offer to islature, in which it, was stated that 
‘Mr. Cartwright's looms were employed there to, the 
extent of several thousands. The little encourage- 
ment that Mr. Cartwright met with at the time from 
persons Already. engaged in ‘man ing concerns, 
‘was probably the cause of his detiding on a somewhat 
hazardous undertaking; no: ess than the establish- 
ment, under his.own direction, of, a weaving and 
spinning factory, at Doncaster, in which, free scope 
might Se given to every description of mechani- 
cal experiment. Having ged the most skilful 
workmen he could procure, he continued to make 
répeated alterations in-his loom, and one branch of 
mechanism leading’ to another, he effected important 
improvements in the art of spinning, as well as in that 
of weaving. The eapability of the weaving machine 
seemed: now to be unequivoéally preved.. From the 
rae ofan aged persofi now’ living, who was em- 
ployed at.the factory at its, first commencement, it 
appears that twenty. looms were shortly set to, work ; 
ten for muslin or muslinette, eight for cotton, one for 
sajlcloth, and one for ae red check. The machi- 
nery was af first worked by.a bull, but in 1788, or 
1789, Lge up & steam-engine, However gratify. 
ing ‘to ‘Dr. Cartwright’s feelings. the progress of his 
new discoveries might be, it soon became evident that 
the establishment at Doncaster, on the whole, was far 
from being profitable. ‘The ‘* factory ‘system’ was 
then-in its infancy, and his ‘own ‘want of experience 
in the details of business suchas he was now engaged 
in, oceasioned all'the work under his direction to be 
done at a more than-ordinary expénse,' And being, 
in some cases, dependent on other branches of manu- 
facture for the completion of his own, he was conti- 
nually ex to the influence of a narrow-minded 
jealousy, which now began to 9 against him, 
but which bly proceeded & growing con- 
viction, on the part of the manufacturing interest, of 
the importante of his invention. Various Lat bsg 
were in order to obstruct the popu er 
the:machine-woven goods: The cottons'sent by Mr. 
Cartwright to be printed, were frequently rendered 
unsaleable by obsolete patterns and execu- 
tion; and of his best and most uninjured articles; the 
chief consumption was in presents to his friends, or - 
in supplying furniture for his own house,| Nor was 
Mr. Cartwright’s new position in societyjaltagether 
without its trials, By the upper class of the inhabi- 
tants of a provincial town, proud of their exemption . 
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———SS————_—_ 
from commerce and manufactures, his proceedings 
were viewed, with no small degree of distrust; and so 
—— ~ re a i ~ +d 
ne, Was Teceived with ex; 
dinentiafersion, Although some few of his personal 
connexions and friends participated in his own san- 
sine. views, and prem joined in the pecuniary part of 
, ion, by he was considered as hay- | 
ing d his caste ; whilst, by the more rigid he: 
was condemned. for ing so deeply in occupa 
tions vasuited to his pr With the poor of 
the place, bowever, his establishment was far from 
being,.eq unpopular, It afforded employment 
to numbers, without interfering with their previous 
occupations; and in addition to remuneration for 
their industry, they. were certain of, assistance’ when 
required from, his benevolence. His name jis still 
Yenerated by the descendants, of his: ancient, work+ 
men.” ; ‘ 
Thus fer Cartwright as.a power-loom weaver, 
an occupation invented | by. himself,.and by 
which .many millions of the wealth of England 
have been. produced. | Bat we have'not:yet seen 
the end-of these power-loom disasters. ‘Towards 
the latter end of ‘theyear: 1791, a’ favourable 
——- opened for the itttroduction of his loom 
to the ‘cotton’ manvfactaré ‘of Manchester, 
Some ‘enterprising ‘manufacturers contracted 
with Mr. Cartwright for the use of 400 of his 
looms, and built a mill caloulated ta receive, and 
work that number. Soon after the. building 
Lay ty some, of the os Bet, to 
work, i ters .were received: by. the 
owners;; other indieations: of hostility. tothe 
establishment were shown; and then the whole 
edifice was burnt to the ground, no’ doubt bein, 
entertained of-the conflagration being the work 
of incendiarism.' No other manufacturér would 
encounter so” great ‘a risk; and to Cartwright 
the consequences were rinous, mg hee 





Sas yal turlt tno 
Travels in Freland, Part 1.+~[ Reisen in: Ti : 
By J.G. Kohl. Dresden & Leipzig; Arriold; 
London, Williams & Norgates 0 00 
For industry Mr. Kohl is 9 pattern tb. all ‘tra- 
vellers. We have ately ledied’ Ys trace, hig 
footsteps through Bohema and Austtia, when 
we are called upon to. follow his, wanderings, 
through no less interesting a land than that.of 
the ‘still young among the nations,” the 
of temperance and repeal, ef O'Connell and 
Father Mathew. Nor can, we ¢omplain of 


his rapidity, either in: his personal movements'} 


or his narrations of «perils: by land and Sea,’ 
since he is equally free in his writings from 
flippancy and prejudice. "He skims, if is ‘true, 
over the ‘sitface, and rarely ventures’ déeper; 
but for this very teason ‘his teprésentations of] 
men and manners are the more interesting, be- 
cause unmixed with dade and hasty. theory 
and explanation. He seldom hazards an opinion 
upon institutions and practices which he has 
not had sufficient. opportunity to, become. tho- 
hly.. acquainted. with, but he. sets down 
without extenuation, and without malice, all that 
he sees and hears, uncing freely his con- 
demnation when the case requires it, and the facts 
are ‘elear enough to’ warrant ‘it;) but seldom, 
if ever, induced by national vanity or prejudice 
to withhold ‘praise when justly due. ‘In this 
spirit he has visited our stiores, and the first 
fruits of ‘his explorings are contained in the 
volume before us, from which, without farther 
prelude, we proceed to make some translations. 
‘We are sorry, yet not surprised, to hear. Mr. 
Kohl's report..of the state:of Ireland, which. is 
the more valuable as it proceeds from one not 
led. by. the prejudices to exaggerate or 


extenuate miseries of that suffering country. 
After leaving the beautiful scenery about Baden. 
vale; Mr. Koht determined to travel through 


that barren part of the county Clare which lies 
between Edenvale and Kilrush, for two reasons, 


the one to see Father Mathew, who was to visit 
the latter town, and the other, the round tower 
and the ruins of the seven churches, on the 
island of Scattery, situated in the neighbour- 

From Edenvale to Kilrush is a distance of some- 
where about sixteen English miles; yet along this 
whole country, although the eastern main road of the 


| county passes through it, I did not pass one single 


Village, nay, not even a single, I will not sa: regular, 
but even tolerable human habitation. The land- 
Scape was everywhere bare and unvaried by trees, 
the colour of the land, as far as the eye could reach, 
most melancholy, that is to say, a brown or dirty red 
or black, the surface of the whole country, even of 
the hills and rocks, being covered with peat; no 
alternation of green meadows, and purling streams, 
and wooded hills, but all ene mass of peat and moor; 
aad even when.an elevation in the road presented to 
the eye a more extended view, still nothing was to 
be seen but.a greater extent of peat and moor, of bleak 
rocks, desolate hills, and ruined huts. It made. me 
melancholy to travel through this country; but how 
fur more melancholy must it be, to dwell here as a 
glebe ascriptus, a servant of some hard master, and, 
withaf, a father of'a host of ragged and hungry chil- 
dren {I have seen, in Hungary, Lithuania, and the 
neighbouring countries, dwellings wretched enough, 
but | scarcely in any land have I beheld such miser- 
able hoyelsias are to be seen here, and, sad to say, in 
many other parts of Ireland. It is fortunate that 
the sky is generally dull, and the air so full of mist 


‘and turf smoke, that all this wretchedness is not 


clearly yisible,.. Were we able to see everything 


plainly and thoroughly brought out, it would scarcely 
‘be possible to. endure it. 


‘This ‘is wretched enough; but Mr. Kohl 
ceeds to compare the state of Ireland with the 
state of other nations generally considered the 
pore in Europe, and this compayiee does 
‘but increase the abject misery of the picture :— 

I remember that I once pitied the poor Lithu- 
anians in Livonia when I found them dwelling in 
houses formed merely of stumps of trees, the inter- 
stices filled up with moss. I pitied them especially 
on account of the low entrances to their dwellings, 
and the smallness of the windows, and gladly should 
I have seen their chimney better arranged. I re- 
member, too, what melancholy reflections rose in my 
niind when I beheld the simple, rude, and wretched 
atrangements of their household. Now, may God 


land,| forgive me for my ignorance! I might have spared 


all this, for I did not know that it had pl God 
tolay such privations and worse upon another people. 
After I had seen Ireland, I found that even the 
rest among the Lithuanians, Esthonians, and 
inlanders. live decently, and that in ninety-nine 
cages out. of a hundred Paddy would be delighted 
if he:could “e- housed, clothed, and fed as any 
of these people. _Whoever has seen Ireland will 
no. longer think any other part of Europe miser- 
able. He will even consider the position of sa- 
vages preferable. A log hut lined with moss— 
what a. luxury! The Irishman’s dwelling-place is 
usually built of mud, and how? one shovelful piled 
upon another, intermixed with a few rough stones, 
picked up in the fields, till the walls. are sufficiently 
high. .A house, regularly thatched, or covered with 
bark would be indeed.admirable: the Irishman often 
covers his with the turf taken from his bogs. Small 
windows filled up with panes of glass, or half-trans- 
parent bladders, or talc, as here and there in Wala- 
chia and some pe of Russia,—such luxuries are 
unknown. to an, Irish peasant. Here. most of the huts 
are without windows; one square;-hole in front 
serving at.once for window, chimney, house-door, 
and stable-door, for light, smoke, men, and pigs to 
pass through. * * Russians, it is true, are often in 
harder bondage than the Irish, but their habitations 
and food are as good as they desire; there is no trace 
of Irish beggary among them. Moreover, they are 
happy in their slavery, and do not, like the Irish, 
bite their chains and endeavour to break them. The 
Hungarians, too, are not, as a people, very well off, 
but even the lowest among them gets excellent 
wheaten bread to eat, and tolerable wine to drink, 
Could a Hungarian believe that there are man 





y 
people in a Christian land who can only afford to eat 





potatoes on alternate days? The Servians and Bos- 
nians are reckoned among the most miserable people 
in Europe, and indeed the sight of their villages i 
not very inviting,—but how well these peovle 
clothed! If the Irish peasant could peep i 
Servian house and see a Servian woman sitting i 

in her full dress, the men standing by her with their 
weapons, I think he would be inclined to tell his 
countrymen, that the “good people” had taken him 
to a land where all the women looked like queens 
and the men like princes. Among the Tartars of the 
Crimea few luxuries and comforts are found: this 
they seem to know themselves, as they are in the 
habit of emigrating in great numbers to Asia Minor ; 
they are called poor and barbarous, but after all they 
look like men ; they have a regular national dress; 
neat, clean cottages in good repair: how neat are 
their orchards! how well kept their horses and 
harness! But the Irish have neither form nor shape ; 
they look all edge and trimming; except their rags, 
they have no national dress ; their dwel! have no 
national form, but are built ; their whole 
household seems without rule or law. Among the 
Tartars and other such nations, the saddles, travelling 
bags, carpets, divans, dishes, spoons, even the smallest 
articles, are made after a customary and ancient 
pattern, being well adapted to their several purposes: 
the Irishman has nothing of the kind. As he dresses 
himself with rags gathered up here and there, his seat 
is at one time a chair, at another a block of wood, or 
a barrel, and his dish a broken vessel of one shape or 
another. We have also our beggars and poor, who 
cannot keep pace with the national manners, yet 
lawless beggary forms with us, and other nations, the 
exception, but with the Irish it is the rule. Here is 
a people of beggars, among whom the wealthy form 
the exception. It is this which makes Ireland unique 


i 


pro- | among the nations of the world. 


Mr. Kohl seems to have been much struck 
with the Irish costume, which he confesses has, in 
its wey, something national in it. In another 
part of his work he says,— 

The rags of the Irish appear to us the more cemical, 
as the cut of their national costume is that of our dress 
coat. In Germany people of the lower classes wear 
long great coats, or when at work short round jackets ; 
in Belgium, France, and other countries, the working 
people wear very useful blouses, as also in many 
counties of England. Paddy probably does not find 
this mode of dressing sufficiently elegant; preferring 
the French dress coat, with the high, useless collar, 
its two hanging swallow tails, and open breast. With 
this he wears breeches, coming to the knee, with 
shoes and stockings or gaiters. Consequently, as 
regards the cut of his clothes, he is a “raal jontle- 
man.” * * The covering of his head harmonizes with 
his coat, for instead of a useful, light waterproof cap, 
he wears a quizzical, shapeless felt or silk hat, which 
may have been soaked ‘a hundred times in the rain 
and dried again. ‘That the higher and unoccupied 
classes should encumber themselves with so uncom- 
fortable and inappropriate covering as our hats, and 
keep to them because they have been once the fashion, 
is intelligible enough ; but how such an absurd article 
of dress could have. been kept up for years among 
millions of people of the labouring classes is to me 
incom 

At Edgeworthtown Mr. Kohl went to the 
market, and missed some old friends, for he 
observes :— 

I did not see any gipsies there, and, in fact, in no 
other part of Ireland ; and I was assured that there 
were none, and had never been any in the country, 
The books which I have consulted on the subject 
have afforded me no explanation of this menon, 
for unfortunately authors rather too forget to 
notice what there is not in a country,'a point fre- 
quently as interesting to learn as what there is to be 
found in it. Wonderful as it might seem, that gipsies, 
who have found a way into every country of Europe, 
even into England, w they have spread over the 
whole land, should not have crossed over into Ireland, 
the fact has been positively stated to me by many 
Irishmen; and as Ireland is distinguished by many 
wpe oe from other countries, as, for example, 

r the absence of toads and serpents, and other crea- 
tures found in every other part of Europe, we are 
inclined @ priori to believe in this fact, Perhaps 
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some gipsies may have occasionally visited Ireland, 
but finding there a race almost as barbarous and 
miserable as themselves, they turned back again. 
Why even the Romans, who occupied all the rest of 
Europe, never took possession of Ireland. There is 
another fact as remarkable and strange, that there 
are no Jews in Ireland,—at least, there is no syna- 
gogue in the whole country, not even in the metro- 
polis, although it contains 270,000 inhabitants, Jews 
came over to Ireland with Cromwell, and in the year 
1746 there were 200 individuals, or 40 families, in 
Dublin, who had a synagogue and a burying ground, 
but in the year 1821 their number was reduced to 
nine individuals! 

In travelling from Dublin to Edgeworthtown, 
Mr. Kohl had occasion to try a stage coach, a 
phenomenon which must have appeared strange 
to him, and which he thus dagtihte — 

The seats in English stage and mail coaches are 
the most uncomfortable in the world, and at first I 
found it hard to reconcile this circumstance with the 
love of comfort so peculiar to the English people, 
but I think I have at last hit on the solution of this 
problem. The English are a people who in all their 
undertakings look to the main object: thus, in their 
houses, domestic comfort is the principal point, and 
consequently no more comfortable rooms are to be 
found in the world than in England, but in travelling 
the chief thing is to get on fast, and therefore every- 
thing relating to this is also inimitably arranged. 
The carriages, even the largest, are light as feathers, 
but at the same time as solid as steel and iron; the 
horses are as fleet as birds, and at the same time as 
strong and lasting; and the coachmen are so skilful 
in their craft, that each of the 3,000 public drivers, 
who are said to exist in the United Kingdom, would 
obtain a prize among us. But you must dispense 
with comfortable seats, which you may look for at 
home; nor must you be overloaded with luggage, 


especially such as may be easily spoiled. Those who | ; 


wish to get on quick leave the vanity of fine clothes 
at home. We only guarantee thus much, no matter 
whether dry or wet to the skin, clean or splashed 
with mud from head to foot, with 1 e or without, 
crushed or with a whole skin, we shall get you quickly 
and at the appointed hour to the place of your des- 
tination: all the rest are matters of no moment, 
especially among people of business, and such are 
at least ninety out of a hundred persons who use the 
public conveyances in England. 

The jaunting cars, though as inconvenient at 
least as the stage coaches, seem to be favourites 
with our author :— 

These Irish posting cars I would recommend to 
every one who wishes to see the country to advantage, 
for by means of them he secures a perfect indepen- 
dence of the world. Being bound to no fixed route, 
one can go in and out of the cross roads of the country, 
by paying sixpence per mile more than the usual fare ; 

as one is obliged to sit with one’s legs half out of 
the vehicle, it is no difficult thing to make up one's 
mind to jump in and out, and examine anything no- 
ticeable on the road. Besides this, one has always 
the coachman, an honest Paddy, at hand, who gene- 
rally, in order to keep the balance true, sits, not on 
the box, but dos-a-dos to the traveller himself. He 
is, however, always willing to change this dos-a-dos 
into a vis-a-vis, when he explains anything to the tra- 
veller, or shows him the country. Being himself a 
little given to curiosity, he affords every facility to the 
curiosity of the traveller ; stops when he is asked to 
do 80, drives more slowly without being bidden, when 
he sees that his employer is observing anything, and 
often adds, when he thinks he has said something 
aon clever, * Will your honour please to put that 

own,” 

On his way from Edgeworthtown to the 
Shannon, Mr. Kohl was particularly struck with 
the multitude of ruins :— 

In the rest of Europe (he says) ruins are generally 
removed ; in Ireland just the contrary takes place. 
This country is unique as regards its ruins. We find 
here an abundance of them from all periods of history, 
such as are met with in no other country in the 
world, from the times of the old Pheenicians to 
the present day. There are some which are sup- 
or to have belonged to fire-worshippers from the 

3 others which are believed to be remains of 





Druidical temples, or castles of old Celtic kings of the 
island. The ancient churches, built by the first 
Christians in the land, are still traced in numerous 
fragments of crumbling walls; the period of the 
Danish dominion left the country another rich col- 
lection of solid masonry ; and every century—nay, 
every decade of years, down to our own times, has left 
its ruins here ; for one sees everywhere a great num- 
ber of dilapidated buildings, which seem not only to 
have fallen recently into decay, but also to have been 
but recently built. I nowhere, in my journey, saw a 
village or town which did not offer to view some such 
ruined modern building. In some I saw as many 
as ten or twelve untenanted and crumbling houses, 
in immediate succession. As some melancholy tale 
of war or poetical legend attaches to every old ruin of 
castle or church, so a still more melancholy story is 
connected with every one of these modern ruins, as 
they relate to some wrong committed in the midst of 
peace. The cruel expulsion of some tenant by the 
landlord, or the sad emigration of the poor inhabitants, 
commanded by dire necessity, or the want of means 
for the repairs of the house, are the causes usually 
assigned for such decay. Generally, however, the 
people are not very communicative on these matters. 
* Oh, it’sa very melancholy story, Sir,” they say, “ it’s 
better to say nothing about it :” or else, “ It seems the 
landlord does not much care about it—just as it hap- 
pens so he leaves it.” These ruins are, however, 
usually very picturesque, as they are mostly covered 
with vegetation, in which Ireland is peculiarly rich. 
The most beautiful ivy creeps over. them, and. wild 
roses, yew trees, beeches, and the like, have fastened 
everywhere among the crevices. In many countries, 
such as Livonia, Courland, and Poland, the ruins are 
almost always bare—not so in green Ireland. I often 
saw the most miserable hovels covered with a rich 
ivy, worthy to have mantled the ruins of a royal 
palace; nay, I should say that many a hut would 
fall to pieces if it were not kept together by the 


vy. 
The learning met with by Mr. Kohl in Ireland 
will surprise many :— 

I have already spoken of some old-fashioned learn- 
ing of the people of Kerry, even of the lower classes. 
I met a remarkable instance of this on the steam-boat 
on the Shannon, An elderly Kerry man was reading 
an ancient manuscript, written in the Irish language, 
and in those peculiar old Celtic characters in which 
that tongue is still written. The manuscript con- 
sisted of many divisions—some small and some large 
—which, to judge from the different shades of the 
paper, must have been joined together at various 
periods. It was very nicely and neatly written, Some, 
the man said, he had added himself, some ag he 
had inherited from his father and grandfather, and 
others had been in his family. long before them. On 
my asking what was the subject, he told me that it 
contained the most beautiful old Irish poems, tales of 
wonderful events, histories and essays of antiquity ; 
and among others, a translation of a treatise on 
natural history, by Aristotle! Being still a novice 
in these things, I scarcely trusted my eyes and ears; 
but I had subsequently many opportunities of remark- 
ing how interesting and antique all traditions are 
among the Irish—a people who believe that their 
letters are still the same as the Phenicians brought 
into the land, who attribute some of their ruins to 
Oriental fire-worshippers,and who will tell you with the 
same face anecdotes and sayings of Aristotleand of the 
late King George the Third. I was twice told by com- 
mon Irishmen of Aristotle as of a wise and powerful 
king of Greece, and they seemed to entertain some such 
idea of him as they had of King Solomon. They are 
a people who believe that a Scythian king, who mar- 
ried a daughter of that Pharaoh who expelled the 
Jews from Egypt, after having conquered Spain, had 
come over to their island. I inquired if there were 
any others in the company who had manuscripts 
in their possession, and another man of the same 
county opened his travelling chest, striped with blue 
oil colours, and drew out from under his night-shirt 
and boots an old manuscript. I asked them why 
they carried such writings about them, and was told 
that they would not easily part with them, and that 
they gladly read part of them on their journeys. I 
afterwards met with several such manuscripts in the 
hands of the lower classes in Ireland. I heard that 


some had writings on parchment in their possession, 





which would probably be of greater antiquity than 
those which I saw, which were always on paper. 
We shall continue our translations next week. 











The Corporation of London and Municipal 

Reform. Clarke. 

THE enormous amount of mone ropriated 
to, and levied on the people, foe chal is b 
law considered local purposes, passes all belief, 
and the disbursement generally is in the hands 
of persons who are virtually irresponsible. The 
“Rebecca” outrages in Wales were at first 
but a resistance to local injustice. The pam- 

hlet before us, reprinted from the Westminster 
IReview, is an able exposition of Corporation 
government and misgovernment so far as the 
city of London is concerned. We cannot enter 
into details, but, according to this statement, the 
city estates, held for public and charitable pur- 
poses, produce more than 364,000/. per annum 
—yet the local rates amount to 272,788/. per 
annum, a greater amount than is raised in any 
district of corresponding extent in the kingdom ; 
and to these enormous sums may be added 
202,549/. for duties on coals, provisions, &c, 
and about 150,000/. per annum, for freedoms, 
licences, trading privileges, river tolls, tonnage 
dues, &c,—altogether little less than One mit- 
Lion a year! and this principally for the local 
gover t and benefit of a district about the 
fifteenth part of the metropolis, as described in 
the Bills of Mortality of the Registrar General, 
and fot so populous as the single parish of 
Marylebone! 

Of the character of some of the highest dig- 
nitaries to whom the disposal of these funds are 
intrusted, we have had sufficient evidence lately 
in the daily papers. We, however, who know 
but little of city affairs, supposed that the elec- 
tion of such persons to high office were rare and 
casual exceptions; but we have somewhat 
changed our opinion now that we are informed 
that there are only 198 houses in some wards; 
that not even householders, but only the free- 
men householders, are entitled to vote ; and that 
38 persons do, therefore, in some instances, elect 
an aldérman—unless, indeed, the candidate is 
willing to buy the office, by paying for the 
admission—taking up the freedom, as it is called 
—of new electors: so that there is no security 
that these civic dignitaries, these local legislators, 
judges, magistrates, shall be men either of cha- 
racter, intefligenee, or even property enough to 
afford a reasonable fafegcars against personal 
jobbing—indeed, we find in a note to this pam- 
phlet, that the families of no less than nine 
aldermen receive pecuniary relief from the city 
funds! 

Some instances of abuse and of the absurd 
consequences of the powers and privileges of 
the ¢ tion, are amazing enough to deserve 
notice. ‘Thus, of the oppressive operation of the 
various regulations affecting the freedom of trade 
we have a curious example. First, there are the 
fines and fees on being admitted free of the 
city—but a freeman is not entitled to open 
a shop, unless also he be free of one of the 
companies; and this law the poorer companies 
enforce ; and a freeman cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, vote at the municipal elections, 
unless he is also a liveryman or member of one 
or other of the companies. The cost of taking up 
this freedom and livery in the Poulterers’ Com- 
pany is 297. 7s.; in the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany, 1160. 5s. 8d. :— 

* A case was mentioned by the town clerk, of a 
tradesman who, having been admitted a wheelwright, 
set up a shop as a cheesemonger; and, asin this 
occupation he sold butter and eggs, he was sutnmoned 
by the poulterers to become a freeman of their coms 
pany, with which he complied. He then added 
sucking pigs and summer pork to his stock, when 
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the butchers required him to become a member 
of their company, and he complied also with this 
summons, é, then, having left off business, was 
summoned by the poulterers to take their livery, 
which he refused ; he appearing on the city books as 
a citizen and wheelwright. An action was com- 


menced against him, but on the suggestion of the | This 


Court,of Aldermen, it was discontinued,” 

Other cases of exaction are equally strange 
and absurd. The corporation maintains, by 
the agency of licensed labourers, a monopoly 
of labour within the city: it is said, indeed, that, 
if the laws were strictly enforced, no parcel, 
however small, could be carried for hire from 
one part.of the city to another, except by a 
ticket porter. It is obviously right that there 
should be authorized porters, weighers, and 
others selected by, and responsible to the au- 
thorities, in whom the public may confide (yet 
many of these offices are obtained by purchase) 
—but the absurdity is the compelling persons to 
employ these weighers and porters who have 
no occasion for their services; and even when 
their enforced employment amounts te anincon- 
venience and occasions a delay. Yet the paren 
is enforced to its most ridiculous extent, Thus— 

“ Messrs Combe, Delafield, and Co, malt their own 
barley in Norfolk, and import it, by the river, for the 
use of their brewery in Castle-strect, Long-acre. 
They do not want to measure it, because the malt 
is not for sale; and they do not want City porters to 
carry it, because, in their own establishment, they 
have better porters for the work: yet, says’ the 
Corporation, our meters’ and our porters shall be 
employed, whether you want them or not. . Messrs. 
Combe, Delafield, and Co. refusing, Chancery pro- 
ceedings were instituted. against them; and this 
cause, which has been five yeats before the Court, 
is still pending. The case will appear the more 
striking, when we state that the wharf of Messrs. 
Combe, Delafield, and Co. is not in the City but on 
the west side of Waterloo bridge, in the Savoy; but 
the Corporation is actually, at the present moment, 
contending for the right (which, if it ever existed, has 
at least been long in abeyance), and are enforcing 
their claim at Brentford and other places,—to send 
their own meters and porters into every wharf along 
ninety miles of river navigation between Staines 
bridge and Yantlett Creek beyond Gravesend,” 

The monopoly of oyster meters is said to entail 
a burden on the public of nearly 10,000/ per 
annum, and is an instance of the growth of an 
abuse :— 

“Tt appears. that, down. to the year 1680, the 
metage of oysters was performed by certain officers 
called of the water side, of whom there were 
formerly four, now but two, receiving, for almost 
nominal duties (chiefly connected with the Lord 
Mayor's household), in salary and fees the sum of 
8314. 13s.4d. The yeomen of the water side are 
still called master measurers, but long ago, growing 
tired of measuring, they made over the duty todeputy 
oyster meters, who in their turn, finding that unload- 
ing, shovelling, and measuring oysters, in all weathers, 
was not the most agreeable occupation, appointed de- 
puty assistants to discharge their duty, seeing them 
paid of course for their services, as the reader will 
naturally suppose, and as he will suppose correctly, 
but seeing them paid by the public in shape of ad- 
ditional charges. The deputy oyster meters’ deputies 
or assistants are fellowship pdrters, called Holdsmen ; 
and for the last half century they have been in the 
habit of doing the work—demanding and receiving a 
recompence from the purchasers of oysters over and 
above the charge made by the deputy oyster meters, 
upon the importer, of 8s. per bushel for the first one 
hundred bushels of every cargo, and 4s, per bushel 
for the remainder.” 

Of the abuses aanoogaenn on the vast powers 
intrusted to irresponsible and half responsible 
persons, the following may be adduced from 
the Report.of the Charity Commissioners :— 

There were ten applicants for the office of clerk 
to the. Merchant Tailors Company in 1806; only 
three were deemed eligible. The whole Court voted. 
After the successful candidate had held the office five 
years, it was found that two of the Court had entered 





into an agreement to receive a moiety of the profits 
of his office previous to his election, Our informant 

b six or seven years after the discovery, the 
clerk was found a defaulter to the company in the sum 
of 8007. The clerk was continued five or six years 
longer. One of the Court became bond for him. 
is discovery was made in 1817. The clerk got 
new securities, who gave a bond for 3,000/. He had 
law charges against the Company, and he was to 
insure his life to an amount to cover the deficiency, 
and to place the policy in the hands of the 

rs and Wardens. Within a month or two 
after the discovery, the Court passed two minutes, one 
giving him a gratuity of 600/., the other increasing 
his salary from 4002. to 800/., and stating that the 
6002. was togo in reduction of the debt due from him 
tothe company. The salary was several times altered, 
because the company paid the policy, and subtracted 
that from the salary. He continued in office till a 
second defalcation, and then he was turned out of 
office. There was a dispute about the bond; and 
he compromised the 3,000/. by paying 1,000, The 
policy had been allowed to drop.” 

The vast wealth possessed by some of these 
companies is another consequence of abuse—a 
form of abuse in which they profit by the inter- 
her of law contrary to common sense. 

us if a testator says in his will— 

“*T havea field worth 10/. per annum ; I bequeath 
51. to school A., and 5/. to school B.,’ and after his 
death this field rises in value as building ground to 
5002, then the Master and Wardens, the trustees of 
the testator, claim the right of keeping for their own 
uses the difference between the 102. and the 5002. ;— 
the testator having neglected to provide that the whole 
produce of the field should be divided between the two 
schools ; and it is understood that the greater propor- 
tion of the funds held by the Trading Companies as 
their private property, is the residue of charity funds 
thus acquired, or held under this claim.” 

The total amount of property in the hands of 
these companies, is supposed by persons com- 
petent to form an opinion, to be about a quarter 
of a.million per annum! 

4f- 
ghanistan, during the Campaign of 1842. By 
the Rey. J.N. Allen. Hatchard & Son. 
“ Uniform,” say the advertisements, ‘ with the 
Journals of Lady Sale and Lieut. Eyre ;’, 
which, being read according to our interpreta- 
tion, meaneth the work of a messenger of peace 
and good-will, clad in scarlet, and crying, “ Ha! 
ha!” atthe sound of the trumpet. Indeed, the 
mixture of pious ejaculations, oa of verse, and 
ilar aspirations, which we find in this Diary, 
reminds us of that union of pride in the “turkey- 
shell coom” and peace in the ‘‘ New Gerusalem,”’ 
so amusingly announced in Win. Jenkins’s let- 
ters. 





A Diary of a March through Sinde and 


We shall not bear the Rev. Mr. Allen com- 
pany in all his marches and counter-marches ; 
a detached scene or two being all that we shall 
give: the first attractive (to avail ourselves of 
the play-bill style) from its “ unprecedented 
concourse of Alligators.” The author is stationed 
at Kurachee, Lower Sinde, and has already 
enumerated an excursion or two :— 

“ Another point of attraction was a spot, about 
eight or nine miles distant, called the Mugger Tullao, 
or Alligator’s Tank, the shrine of a Mahommedan 
saint of some celebrity. * * A tent, furniture, provi- 
sion, &c., for five persons, were sent out on camels, at 
noon, with ten servants, and at about 4, P.m., we fol- 
lowed on horseback, Our route lay over a plain, in- 
tersected by the dry bed of a river, toa chain of rocky 
hills about five miles distant. As we approached the 
pass which led through this, the road became more 
narrow and difficult; we had to thread our way 
through masses of rock, and up peculiarly hard and 
flinty stones,-worn toa polish by being often traversed. 
At length we reached the crown of the pass, which 
opened upon an extensive valley, with far more ver- 
dure than on the Kurachee side, and bounded by 
more distant hills of exceedingly bold form. In the 





bottom of the valley was the Mugger Tullao, thickly 

wooded with dates and other trees, ing as an 

oasis in the desert, with the white dome of the shrine 

rising from the midst of the grove. We first arrived 

at two tombs, elaborately carved in sand-stone, and 

very perfect. * * The dome of one had fallen, and 

encumbered the interior with its ruins. The devices 

were principally scroll and diamond work ; the carv- 

ing, though not very bold, was elaborate in design, and 

neatly executed. Passing on, we entered the wood, 

which arched gracefully overhead, and presently one 

of our party, who was ahead, cried out, * There's a 

mugger!’ I looked in the direction i: which he 

pointed, and saw an alligator, about seven feet long, 

basking under a tree. I viewed it with interest, as it 

was the first I had seen alive, but at the same time 

with some degree of apprehension. My companion, 

however, to whom it was not a novelty, sprung from 

his horse, and threwa heavy stone at it, which sounded 

on its side as if it had struck a piece of timber ; it gave 

a groan, and began to waddle sluggishly away towards 

the tank, showing no inclination whatever to resent the 

affront. We passed on, and found the tent pitched 

under a tamarind tree, one of the most i 

trees I have ever seen. We joined the rest of our 

party near a hot spring, which issues from the rock 

on which the shrine of the saint is built, The tem- 

perature was about ninety-seven degrees, and the 

water perfectly clear, with a sulphureous smell. There 

is another spring about half a mile distant, the tem- 

perature of which is one hundred and twenty degrees. 

We then went to the Alligator’s Tank, and beheld 

about a hundred of these sluggish animals, from one 
to twelve feet long, lying basking on the banks, or in 
the shallow water, with the mud caked white on their 
backs by the heat of the sun, showing that they must 
have been in the same position for hours, There was 
one enormous beast, called by the natives Moor Sahib, 
who had taken up a tank for himself, and seemed the 
only one who was really savage and disposed to be 
mischievous. Poor fellows! times are sadly changed 
with them. Formerly they lived in great dignity and 
sloth, the objects of respect and veneration to all 

around ; but now, two or three times a week’ come a 
party of galloping ‘griffins,’ and thereupon they are 
poked, and pelted, and worried out of their lives, 
though I must confess they bear it with exemplary 
patience. * * I had a couch on the open side of the 

tent. It was a beautiful moonlight night, and I lay 
watching the beams as they shone on the top of the 
shrine, and tipped the plume-like heads of the date 
trees, till I fell asleep, soon, however, to be awakened 
by one of my young friends, who whispered in my ear, 
‘Do you know there is a mugger within ten yards of 
the tent, and (pointing to a bush at a very short dis- 
tance) he is just behind that ; I could not sleep, and 
nearly stepped on him while walking out in the 
moonlight. I started up at once, and sure 

there he was, about seven feet long, with his head 
pointing in the direction of the tent, the whole side of 
which was open. I was puzzled what to do. I did 
not like to lie down again while he was there, not 
knowing the habits of these creatures, and whether the 
sluggishness of the day might not be exchanged for 
activity during the night. However, at length we 
determined to leave him where he was, and wait the 
progress of events. We both lay down, and cast 
many an anxious glance towards the bush behind 
which our enemy lay, my companion having his gun 
ready at a moment's notice, in case of a charge from 
the foe. But Morpheus would have his way, and 
soon ‘weighed our eyelids down, and steeped our 
senses in forgetfulness,’ in spite of the mugger. And 
at the morning's dawn we traced the zig-zag trail of 
the waddling beast in the direction of the tank, and 
decided that muggers were as great drones by night 
as by day.” 

A slap at liberalism, and “ cheap religion” at 
home, concludes this scene, and indi us, 
we must add, to the record of pastoral and minis- 
terial experiences which follows. A vignette, 
taken on the Indus, will serve our turn better :—~ 

“On the evening of Jan. 3, we anchored under a 
high bank, and I went on shore with a party, and 
plunged into one of the Shikarghurs. It was a thick 
tamarisk jungle, in which I was astonished at the fre- 
quent tracks of the wild hog, and the pieces of ground 
turned over and rooted up by these animals; there 
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must have been hundreds about, but we saw none, 
We wandered to some distance, and returning along 
the bank of the river, a very lively scene was pre- 
sented, by the embarking of some camels to cross the 
tiver. There was a steep inclined plane dug through 
the bank to the edge of the water; the camel was 
brought ‘to the top of this, and a couple of strong 
lines fixed to the cartilege of the nose, by which he 
is led and guided, like some wiser people; the ends 
of these cords were given to two men, who dragged 
with all their might, while the rest belaboured the 
haunches and flanks of the beast with long sticks, 
bestowing a storm of blows till they compelled it, 
roaring and holding back, to the water's edge. Here 
a struggle ensued to get one of the fore-legs over the 
side of the boat, in which sometimes the men, and 
sometimes the camel, were hustled into the water. 
This being effected, and a line tied to it, the same 
¢ m without’ was applied with the sticks, 
till the bewildered animal, kicking, floundering, and 
plunging, contrived to get into the boat, where it was 
made to kneel down, and secured ; and another un- 
derwent the same discipline, till the boat was filled. 
The frantic gestures and animated screams of the 
Sindees, with their picturesque drapery waving in the 
setting sun, whose slanting beams overspread the 
broad tranquil river, produced a striking effect, though 
with some mixture of the ludicrous.” 


One or two pages later, we shall find our 
author as little disposed to symbolism as to the 
** voluntary system”’:— 

“A sketch of the place and manner of arrange- 
ment of divine service at Bukker, will strongly illus- 
trate the kind of shifts to which a poor chaplain is 
liable to be reduced in this campaigning life. The 
church was prepared in a ruined building, which had 
once had a groimed and vaulted roof. This had given 
way, and large masses of shattered brickwork séemed 
much inclined to follow it. On three sides were 
lofty pointed arches, which universally prevail, as far 
as T have seen, throughout Sinde and Affghanistan. 
The ordnancé department had kindly issued planks, 
which were laid with the ends resting on empty am- 
munition boxes, so that the poor fellows had comfort- 
able seats. It was a curious and striking scene. As 
I stood, the arches to the right and left disclosed the 
tools and machinery of the ordnance workshops, forges 
and anvils, carpenters’ benches, lathes, &c., erected 
among the crumbling ruins, whieh lowered and frown- 
ed upon their sooty intruders, as an old country 
aristocrat might be supposed to do upon some upstart 
who had established himself in his ‘neighbourhood. 
The centre was occupied by the officers and troops ; 
a lofty arch behind them gave, as a background, other 
crumbling ruins of the fort, glowing in the setting 
sun, and surrounded. by cannon, mortars, twmbrils, 
tents, and all the, various paraphernalia, of modern 
warfare, ‘ What a strange contrast,’ thought I, ‘is 
my present life ta the uniform routine of a curacy at 
home! Here I am feelingly convinced of the com- 
parative insignificance of those outward accompani- 
ments of worship, concerning which there are often 
such bitter disputes at home. men are as 
eagerly discussing the position of a pulpit, the de- 
corations of a communion-table, the form of a vest- 
ment, as if their salvation depended upon it, I am 
satisfied to get under the fly of a tent, or the shade 
of a ruined wall, with a discarded packing-case for a 
pulpit, te dispense the Word of Life to as many as 
will hear me. Not that the decent solemnities of the 
house of God are to be regarded as unimportant— 
indeed there is abundant room for the exercise of a 
little ingenuity in providing some portable ecclesias- 
tical furniture for a chaplain in the field.” 

Next we will take a desert scene, nearly as 
gaily done as if Warren had painted it :— 

“Started early in the morning; a most magnifi- 
cent sunrise ; numerous floating clouds of the richest 
golden colour, onasky of glowing crimson. I never saw 
a more splendid sunrise, for generally, I think, it is 
poor and tame compared toasunset. I was detained, 
by the idleness of my servants, some time after the 
column, and by this detention, had an opportunity, 
as I redeon, of seeing the whole cavalcade of bag- 
peal was of course in rear of the column. 

can scarcely jconceive anything that would excite 


moreastonishment, if it could be exhibited in England, 
than, the multitudes, the variety of costume, &c., 





attending the march of a regiment in India. Several 
hundreds of camels, led by natives in every variety 
of picturesque Sindian and Hindoostanee garb ; carts 
which might be the identical ‘stridentia plaustra’ of 
the classics, drawn by bullocks with heavy yokes, 
and impelled by goads ; the irregular cavalry, with 
dresses'in which the gayest colours were brought into 
the strongest contrast, their long black locks floatin 

in the wind, their animated gestures, loud cries, an 

quivering spears, now urging their horses forward, now 
checking them in full career; ‘the regular cavalry, 
with their elegant light blue uniform, and systematic 
movements, powerfully contrasting with the erratic 
evolutions and dresses of thé irregulars ; riative and 
European infantry ; offiters on horseback, some in 
furs, some in cloaks, as they might best resist the cold 
of the morning ; all this in the midst ofa pathless 
and unfeatured desert, was a wild and animated scene. 
The appearance of mirage in this desert, ‘was more 
curious than I ever saw it before, though Ihave 
frequently seen it early in‘ the morning, in’ Lower 
Sinde. In some places it had:exaetly the appearance 
of a large lake flowing within halfa mile, asif to meek 
poor mortals with the appearance of that of which 
there was, in fact, the greatest destitution.. Sometimes 
the camels in advance would appear of large and,un- 
natural size, their bodies and loads floating in, the air, 
while the legs were entirely hidden by the mirage. A 
small building on the left, in the midst of this scene 
of desolation, seemed cut off at the bottom, and 
hanging suspended in mid-air. Here also I pérceived 


the propriety of the term applied to the camel, ‘ the | 


ship of the desert,’ for they appeared and disappeared 
on the horizon, precisely as a ship does on the 
ocean.” 
We had marked a passage through thé Bolan 
Pass, with an “effect on the’ olfactories”’ (to 
uote Mr. Allen's precise words) more powerful 
than pleasant, caused by the myriad eatcases 
of dead camels. Second thoughts, however, are 
best. Thus, too, we shall but refer those who 
require proof of the incongruous’ mixture we 
have adverted to, of things clerical and things 
warlike, to the Reverend's dashing account of 
the second Hyderzye affair—comnieticed with 
a “ bidding prayer,” and ended by a doxology! 
A description of Candahar offers ‘too ‘little 
novelty to tempt us; but here are some remarks 
on the etiquette to be observed: in visiting 
mosques, &c., which are too curious to be over- 
looked :— 


“ Near the north-west angle of the city is a very 
handsome tomb, erected to Ahmed Shah, the founder 
of the Dourannee monarchy. It is oetagonal, with 
minarets; and the lofty dome is beautifally painted 
in flowered patterns, the colours in such’ chaste:and 
exquisite keeping, that it was a great relief to theeye 
when compared with the glare of gay and flaunting 
colours. which the native works generally | exhibit. 
In the interior are to be seen grave persons sitting on 
their heels at low desks, and before them folio, copies 
of the Khoran, from which they chant passages Jn a 
shrill, measured tone. ‘They appear very intent, and 
once in passing gree! the most devotional of the 
party, I stepped along the carpet on tip-toe, that I 
might not disturb him ; he was not, however, so wrapt 
in contemplation but that he paused to ask me for 
some pice, on receiving which he resumed his ‘occu- 
pation with the same energy as before. In former 
days no one could enter this. shrine without putting 
off his shoes ; now, however, we.do.as we like, and 
since we take off our hats, which they well know is 
our method of showing respect, they ought not to 
take offence, we being always content with, their 
putting off their ‘shoes, and never requiring them 
to uncover the head in showing respect to us or our 
habitations.” 

A visit to Prince Timour Shah, eldest son of 
Shah Soojah, follows ;—and a dinner with Aga 
Mahommed, which failed to satisfy, Mr. Allen. 
The liquors were abominable;, the cake used 
for napkin and table bread, “ dreadful ;”. the 
mode of sitting uncomfortable ; and the Aga’s 
household _minstrel—who was wound up with 
opium before he began to play on his guitar—a 
very poor performer. 





— Le 

The march to Ghuznee initiated the chaplain 
into some of the more violent scenes of warfare. 
We shall prefer an adventure of a more pacific 
character, and with it close our-notice ;—. ,,.. 

“ An excursion with a party of officers to the tomb 
of the Emperor Baber. We. turned, to, the right from 
the road parallel to which; we were encamped, and 
traversed, for about a mile and a half, a narrow way, 
beautifully shaded by, poplars and willows, with mea, 
dows of grass and cloxer on each side, and, brooks and 
rills which strongly reminded me of home. The wea- 
ther was exquisite, like the finest sammer weather iri 
England, the héat so nioderate as to allow’ of riding or 
walking throughout ‘the day without inconveniencei 
We crossed the Kiabal ‘River, at this part strongly 
resembling the W harf' in Oraven, by:an antique stone 
bridge, on, which a party of our officers. were’ fishing, 
and proceeding a little way-up the left bank, ¢ame to 
a ruined caray withsfour of lofty pointed 
arches, which must at ane time haxe been handsome 
and commedious, Passing through this, we entered 
what strongly resembled an, English park, and, passing 
a small tank (Anglice, a square stone-walled fish- 
pond), aseended a succession of terraces, shaded by 
avenuesof lofty trees, down ‘which a limpid stream was 
murmuring in savalbcascades. » ‘At the top'of the ter- 
races was another smitll tank of stone, surrounded and 
shadowed’ by trees’ of surpassing height and beaaty of 
foliage, among which ‘was « meltow byeansote of im- 
mense girth, Into this tank. the water rished in a 
large stream, from'a heightiof perhaps seven’ feet ; 
more pure atid/crystal water IE have never seen.’ It 
was # spot ‘which seemed formed ‘for tranquil con- 
templation. Ascending still higher to the level of the 
cascade; we came to’ a*small platform ‘of earth, on 
which was orected a beautiful musjid of white marble, 
presenting‘a front of three ornamented ‘gothic arches. 
Within and opposite the centre‘arch, was the niche, 
or plaee' of prayer ; the front was’ sarmourited by four 
euspated minarets; the whole in good and substantial 
repair, Over'the centre‘aréh was a Persian inserip- 
tion; df which the following is the substance, us given 
me by'Captain Macduff, H.M. 40¢h regiment. ‘This 
‘beautifel musjid, a plaee' of prayer for angels and 
cherubim, ‘is erected’ inthe garden ‘and plaee of ‘rest 
of the late wise, good) and beneficent monarch, now 
an inhabitant . of Paradise, the’ Emperor Zakur-ud- 
deen-Mahommed' Baber, by ordér of the’ Emperor 
Shah Jehan: Badshah, after the capture of Balkh and 
Budukshan; 'the flight of -Nazr Mahommed Khan to 
Subsa-ghan; and his’ deféat-near that place, by divine 
aid and the btavery of ‘the imyperial forces. It was 
conipleted ‘m the nineteenth: year of his reign, being 
the 1056th of the! Hejirah (1640), after two years’ la~ 
bour, at ‘an expensé of forty thousand — (four 
thousand pods). I’ obtairied’a sketch of this masjid. 
On «still higher terrace is’the tomb of the Sultan, 
plain and:unpretending, and ‘near ‘it ‘another, said to 
be'in memory of his daughter, surrounded by a marble 
screen of flowered open work, so delicately wrought, 
that it'at once revalled Sir W. Scott's comparison of 
the tracery of Melrose Abbey to'the work’ of a fairy, 
entwining willows and flowers, who 

'-\'Bramed a spell when the work was done, 

And) changed the willow ‘Wreaths to stone. 
The hill, on the other side of which the town of Kabul 
abuts; ‘rosé bold and rocky ‘behind, with a ‘summer- 
house ata considerable height. Thad not time to climb 
to the summer-house, but'from ‘the side’ of the hill, 
one’ of the most 'beautiftil landscapes’ burst upon me 
that had ever delighted my eyes, The rich foliage 
of the. trees surrounding Baber's| tomb formed, the 
fore-ground, beyond. was the Kabul River, and on its 
opposite side extended for, miles and miles, the richly 
cultivated and wooded valley, hounded by a semicircle 
of mountains, the fantastic and varied forms of which 
it ‘would be vain fo attempt to describe. I shall 
Wwatider far, and’ sce much, ‘ere the’ memory of that 
glorious view is obliterated from my mind.” 

This is a fair specimen of our diarist’s style. 
We have but to add, that he received a medal at 
Ferozepore, from General Nott, for the part he 
had taken in “the affairs,"* and that on the fly- 
leaf of this volume are advertised “ Five! Sermons 
preached on various occasions during the cam- 
paign in Affghanistan.” 
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The aged of Respect for Outward Things: 
in Two Dialogues. 


{Second Notice.) 
Tue contents of this little volume are, as we 
have before hinted, areading on the philosophy 
of the operative classes, aye with a 
good deal of that truth which proceeds from a 
cognizance of things, but involved in much of 
the obscurity derived from the habit of abstract 
and ideal speculation. This is sufficiently 
manifested in the title-page itself—‘‘ The influ- 
ence of respect for outward things’’—a title 
neither very oy ae nor very clear, for 
some respect for outward things is absolutely 
necessary for men destined to live and have 
their being in and through outward things. 
This, however, is not the writer’s view of the 
subject. The ect for externals, here exa- 
mined, is that deference for wealth and rank 
which excludes the intrinsic qualities of the 
individual, and which forms the besetting and 
growing sin of English society, laughing to 
scorn the honest assertion of Burns, that— 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

“Since the world is composed of ordinary men, the 
plea that an extraordinary genius meets with respect 
in spite of his poverty, is no compensation to them 
for being treated with positive disrespect on account 
of theirs. The ground of complaint is, that while 
utterly unacquainted with an individual's character 
he is treated with contumely for no other reason than 
the inferiority of his circumstances; and to say that, 
in rare cases, men apply their knowledge to. a good 
use, is no excuse for the daily practice of applying 
their ignorance to a bad one. Suppose that we are 
unacquainted with theinward claims of two men who 
are widely separated in an outward sense, the un- 
bending law of justice, te which nature has annexed 
such powerful sanctions, requires us to treat them 
with equal respect. * * I ask, will any man in his 
senses pretend to doubt that the general conduct of 
mankind contradicts this law of justice? The learned 
and the simple, the professor and the rejector of 
christian. faith, the rich and the poor, equally regu- 
late their conduct by the false, invidious, demoral- 
izing principle, THAT OUTWARD ‘THINGS, POSSESS A 
PARAMOUNT CLAIM TO RESPECT, no matter how true 
and sublime their theories, * * Opinion has such an 
inevitable influence upon language, that the moral 
history of a people might almost be gathered from 
a strict investigation into the changes which are 
gradually introduced in the signification of words and 
their combinations. Nothing more strongly evinces 
the prevalence, in our own country, of the most sor- 


did principles than the use of certain terma .The |? 


word respectable, for instance, seldom designates either 
moral or intellectual qualities, but primarily and 
chiefly the possession of money; and the terms good 
society are exclusively confined to individuals: pos- 
sessed of certain wealth. They may be. destitute 
of almost every virtue, they may be distinguished 
by nearly every vice, provided only that a decent veil 
of hypocrisy be assumed, and still, in the current 
acceptation of the terms, constitute ‘good society.’ 
Thus, money and desert of respect, money and good- 
ness, are convertible terms!” 

This is undoubtedly all very truae—true to a 
common-place—and it is no less true that the 
vice is among the signs of the times; and that 
the sense of such injustice is one of the most 
exciting aggravations of existing circumstances 
in the eyes of such of the operatives as are 
conscious of some personal superiority. Such 
persons also take great pains to propagate their 
own sense of wrong among their less gifted 
class-equals, till it becomes an active element 
of danger to society, But it is by no means 
equally true that the evil denounced proceeds (as 
our author imagines) from commerce as a cause, 
or that machinery has any share (that is, any 
necessary share) in increasing the inequality of 
fortunes. Neither can we go the hen h of 
believing that the prostration of personal inde- 

ce before the throne of Mammon is one 





jot more debasing than a servile submission to 
the false pretensions of rank. What can be 
more one-sided than the following statement?— 

“That a mean and sordid character of mind is the 
necessary result of such devotion to contracting pur- 
suits, as excluding those which expand and liberalize, 
are wholly connected with material things, and, 
for the most part, terminate in physical advantages, 
is too obvious to need illustration or argument. If 
to acquire money requires neither genius nor virtue, 
it is equally certain that the process of acquisition 
tends to repress the growth, if it do not destroy the 
seeds, of both. Who ever heard of nobility of thought, 
or elevation of practice, from the mercenary slave to 
gain? The observation of existing things disposes us to 
believe that the reproach implied in the Roman pro- 
verb * Punica fides,’ was not inapplicable to Carthage 
during the continuance of its commercial greatness, a 
phrase to which I haye a strong objection.” 

On the tendencies of commerce and manufac- 
ture we took occasion to speak in our review of 
Dr. Vaughan’s admirable ‘ Age of Great Cities,’ 
(ante, p. 53) and the author before us has not 
shaken our faith in their civilizing efficacy. Ma- 
nufacture and commerce have not been fairly 
dealt with. Ignorance, legislative neglect, and 
legislative dishonesty, have all combined to 
cripple and contaminate the free and natural 
working of industry ; while foreign war and do- 
mestic fanaticism have each operated fatally to 
prevent that moral developement of the nation 
which should have accompanied a vast deve- 
lopement of the national industry. It is no 
fault| of commerce that bread is artificially dear; 
that taxation forces all classes to regard too 
anxiously and too exclusively the main chance ; 
that the habitations of the poor are ill ventilated, 
ill drained, and therefore hostile to the mainte- 
nance of decent order: it is no fault of commerce 
that. the consumption of spirits is encouraged ; 
that innocent amusements are withheld from 
the poor; that contending churches refuse all 
education to the lowly, because they mutually 
prevent each other i obtaining exclusive 
possession of the mastery over the consciences 
and the ductility of the rising generation. To 
denounce commerce and manufacture is to laud 
agriculture, as being peculiarly favourable to 
manly independence and to a just appreciation 
of the dignity of man: but is that praise de- 
served? the whole experience of society proves 
the direct contrary. 

The abounding vices and miseries of the 
eople, which claim the compassion of all think- 
ing men, are less the results of a universal 
undue regard for externals, than of a perverse 
misunderstanding of their import and bearing. 
He who has rightly examined the motive 
powers of externals will perceive that commerce 
and manufacture are at once causes and effects 
of a dense population—that they are necessary 
co-efficients in certain stages of social combina- 
tion—an essential part in the history of nations. 
Such a person, too, will distinguish between 
what is inherent and what accidental; and he 
will also, we think, avoid the mistake, from 
which the present volume is not quite free, of 
believing that an abstract sense of duty, or 
any artificial culture, can supersede or master 
that influence of externals, upon which the 
Creator has founded the natural existence of 
man in this his sublunary career. Such a per- 
son, too, as it appears to us, would regard the 
practical injustices of society rather as the 
causes than as the effects of a deference for 
rank and wealth—a deference which is, indeed, 
but an instance of the more general tendenc 
of man to defer to power, whatever form it 
may assume. All modern governments are 
founded on violence; all institutions, therefore, 
favour the depositaries of this supremacy. 
The rank and wealth thus founded are pow- 
ers, material powers, that act on the human 


mind after their kind, and will make them- 
selves respected wherever they exist. This is 
the one secret of the undue distribution of 
wealth, and of the opinion which follows largely. 
unequal fortunes, It is not too much to say 
that the one law of primogeniture, with its 
consequent class legislation, has done more to 
degrade the gold and to raise the guinea-stamp 
than all other causes combined. 

Of these truths the author is not, indeed, 
oe though he does not draw from them 
all the consequences to which they tend. No- 
thing can, for instance, be better than the fol- 
lowing :— 

“That higher principles of morality ought to be 
introduced into all institutions, and influence the 
conduct of public men; that regard for the welfare 
of others should predominate, in a greater degree, 
over selfish considerations; that deeper and kindlier 
feelings of respect and sympathy for universal man, 
ought to pervade all classes, are sentiments which few 
will dispute the propriety of inculcating, and which 
some inculcate in a variety of forms, who are either 
in a state of indifference or of opposition to the only 
methods by which their precepts can be successfully 
carried into practice, namely, such comprehensive and 
efficient measures for the general developement of 
mind as will erect the prevalence of virtue upon the 
balance of interest. ® * To turn to another class, 
take a large portion of the labouring population, 
and inculcate the great rule of benevolence among a 
people whose characters have been formed by circum- 
stances which, so long as the natural laws of action 
and re-action continue, will preclude the possibility 
of their entertaining christian feelings towards the 
majority of men distinguished by outward superior- 
ity. * * Is it possible, [ would ask, that they should 
credit or esteem the virtues of men identified with 
this system, or that the most eloquent exposition of 
the duties of contentment and charity, should do 
more than make them hypocrites? * * I am far 
from intending to assert that the men who inculcate 
judiciously the duties of religion and morality are 
not discharging an important office, but what I do 
assert is, that if they confine themselves to the ordi- 
nary routine they signally fail in relation to the high- 
est parts of conduct to which all men are summoned 
by the state of the world which surrounds them—I 
mean bringing the most enlarged and patient inves- 
tigations into mind, morals, human nature, and poli- 
tical philosophy to bear upon the formation of the 
individual character for virtue or vice, happiness or 
misery, and regulating accordingly the entire amount 
of their influence and energies.” 

Education, it is true, is the one step which 
alone leads to the amendment of society, and 
“ all the wisdom of the past teaches the duty 
of imparting the elements of knowledge to 
every child born into the world.” But that 
this should be fulfilled implies that all teachers 
should be honest, and all honest teachers 
should know what are the elements of know- 
ledge. For this reform, then, we must begin 
by educating the educated, by teaching the 
lessons of reality to those brought up in the 
mere science of words— which is very like 
putting the salt on the bird's tail, to facilitate 
its capture. It is not by abstract inculcation 
of the dignity of man, and of contempt for the 
advantages of rank and wealth, that we shall 
raise a blush on the face of the luxurious and 
the proud, nor can we thus prevent the neges- 
sitous from prostrating themselves to all “ pos- 
sessed of aught to give.” Nay, more, the rights 
of humanity, which require to be respected 
in a well-ordered society, proceed, not from the 
dignity of man as a moral and intellectual 
being, but from his condition as a being sus- 
ceptible of pleasure and pain, and. from the 
want in which every man lives of the co-opera- 
tion and benevolence of all. | But were: this 
otherwise, to be respected, man must exert ener- 
gies in themselves respectable. He is not to be 





preached into thinking either of men or things 
otherwise than as he feels them. Our author, 
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therefore, as it seems to us, argues in a vicious 
circle. Education, indeed, the people want, and 
they know it; they will, therefore, —- 
one day obtain it for themselves, and choose 
for themselves an education suited to their posi- 
tion: but they want more than education; they 
want also that substantial justice of which edu- 
cation is but a part; they want a real gaan 
before the law, without which education wi 
only add a sting to the privations and sufferings 
that must continue unabated and ever pressing. 
With every disposition, therefore, to speak 
with respect of a kind-hearted and sensible 
writer, and to recommend his work, as contain- 
ing much suggestive and useful matter, we 
must still think that he has not attained the 
level of his important subject. We have now 
only to add, that our remarks apply simply tothe 
first Dialogue; on the second we are not dis- 
posed to enter. 








Memoirs and Recollections of the late Abraham 
Raimbach ; including a Memoir of Sir David 
Wilkie. Edited by M. T. S. Raimbach. 

(Second Notice. ] 

We resume, this week, our extracts from Mr. 

Raintbach's Autobiography. He deserves to 

be heard on the subject of his own art, and well 

and wisely does he speak. Of Bartolozzi's 
large engraving, from Copley’s ‘ Death of Chat- 
ham,’ he observes :— 

“ Although a work of great ability and immense 
labour, it has never become a standard, or at all a 
popular print. It was many years in hand, and the 
price agreed upon with Copley (2000 guineas, as I 
understood) was nearly expended by Bartolozzi on 
assistance, which proved, for the most part, according 
to his account, worse than none. ‘Testolini, a fellow- 
countryman, was employed on it for three or four 
years, and as I heard him state, to the entire satisfac. 
tion, as expressed by his principal, during its progress ; 
but their engagement terminated in a quarrel, and 
Bartolozzi erased much of what Testolini had done. 
Delattre, the ordinary and regular assistant of Bar- 
tolozzi, also contributed his aid.” 

Of Woollet he says, though he never saw 
him,— 

“In person Woollet was rather below the middle 
stature, and extremely simple and unpretending 
in manner and demeanour. He had been appren- 
ticed to a general engraver in Cheapside. His great 
works were executed at his house, the, corner of 
Charlotte and North Streets. The house has under- 
gone much alteration of late years ; but, till a com- 
paratively recent peried, the window of his workroom, 
which he had adapted to his purpose, and had a 
northern aspect, remained unaltered, He was accus- 
tomed, on the completion of a plate, to assemble his 
family on the landing-place of his study, (the first- 
floor) and all give three cheers. He was intimate 
with Parsons, the celebrated comedian, who had a 
taste for the arts, and they occasionally smoked their 
pipes together, Woollet was a man of integrity, 
candour, and liberality, worthy of his elevated station 
asan artist, I have seen a letter of his, in which he 
bore the highest testimony of his admiration and 
respect for the talents of his then-considered rival, 
Bartolozzi.” 

The mention of this distinguished artist 
reminds us, that his only surviving daughter, 
now in the 70th year of her age, is a candidate 
for admission to the National Benevolent Insti- 
tution! We trust that the mere announcement 
of the fact will ensure her election. Every 
subscriber of five shillings is entitled to a vote, 
and proxiés are received by Mr. S. N wig re 
Old Purtington-street Mr. R. Gibbs, ite 
Hart-court, Lombard-street ; Mr. R. Moffatt, 


Mincing-lane ; and Mr. R, Westall, 115, Lower 
Thames-street. 
Of the clever but eccentric Sharp, Raimbach 
writes— 
“Sharp I knew personally. He was as notorious 
larity of character as he was celebrated for 
his profession, After his apprenticeship, 


for si 


talent 





with a man of the name of Longmate, he began as a 
writing and heraldry engraver in Doctors’ Commons, 
where he kept a small shop, of which there is a card 
extantof his, own execution, He afterwards engraved 


a good many book-plates for the Novelis«’s Magazine, | b 


English Theatre, §c. His first_ great work (perhaps 
the greatest) was The Doctors of the Church, &c., 
which was followed by the splendid it of John 
Hunter, The Sortie of Gibraltar, King Lear, and a 
at number of other fine works, . He was engaged 
y Copley to engrave his picture of the Destruction 
of the Floating Batteries, (exhibited in a large tent in 
the Green Park, by express permission of George IIL) 
which, after the lapse of twenty years, was published, 
but with little success. Sharp was said to have dis- 
sipated a decent patrimonial fortune in the indulgence 
and pursuit of his wild ‘ae He was a proselyte 
of the insane prophet, Richard Brothers, and of 
Johanna Southcote, to the very last, engraving their 
portraits in testimony of his faith in their ies 
He was implicated slightly in the affair of Hardy and 
Horne Tooke, who were tried for high treason in 
1794, In his ordinary conversation he was shrewd and 
intelligent, but with a general tinge of eccentricity.” 

Of Heath he says, with great truth— 

“ His numerous early book-plates for Bell's Poets, 
The Novelist’s Magazine, §c., exhibit a display of taste- 
ful ingenuity till then unknown in this department of 
art. Its popularity afforded Heath an opportunity 
of turning his talent to account, of which he did not 
fail to profit. He constantly employed a considerable 
number of assistants, from whose Jabours he derived 
great pecuniary advantages, and willingly sacrificed a 
portion of his reputation as an artist to his desire of 
becoming a rich man. Hence many of the works 
bearing his name contain but little of his labour, and 
are far below that standard of tasteful and elegant 
execution in which his excellence was acknowledged. 
His larger productions, The Riot in Broad Street, 
Death of Major Pearson, and Death of Nelson, do 
not maintain a very high character, though it must, I 
think, be admitted that the small figures in the first 
named are of exquisite beauty. Heath aecepted the 
diploma of Associate Engraver inthe Royal Academy, 
to the great vexation and surprise of Sharp and Hall, 
who had invariably spurned it, considering, as did 
Woollet and Strange, that it was injurious to the pro- 
fession, and degrading to the individual.” 

Fittler, he observes, was ‘‘an artist of respect- 
able talent, great industry, and, at one time, of 
considerable reputation ;” while of Anker Smith 
he says, and we agree with him, that “ his repu- 
tation was scarcely equal to his merit.” To 
Charles Warren he does justice :— 

“ Many of this artist’s book-plates are of the most 
exquisite beauty of execution, He was very desirous 
of engraving a large plate, that, as he said, he might 
have something that would show what he could do; 
but though he planned aud talked of several schemes 
for the purpose, he did not accomplish it, He was 
a well-meaning man, of a friendly disposition, an 
agreeable companion, and fond of jovial society, for 
which he was, well adapted by his perfect self-confi- 
dence, his talent for singing, and his power of making 
a speech: qualities which perhaps were er in- 
jurious than beneficial to him.” 

He tells a story of the Royal Academy, in no 
way honourable to that dignified body :— 

“In the first year’s exhibition im their new apart- 
ments in Trafalgar Square (1837), a picture of cabinet 
size was presented for admission by M. Gudin, the 
French marine-painter, and was at first refused, but, 
on the indignant remonstrance of more than one 
academician on the discredit which such a 
ing towards an eminent foreigner would reflect on 
their society, it was afterwards admitted, but only on 
condition that one of the remonstrators (Mr. W. Daniell) 
should withdraw one of his own. pictures already 
received, of similar dimensions, The condition was 
at once acceded to by Mr. W. Daniell, and rigidly 
enforced by the Academy, who justified this harsh. pro- 
ceeding on the plea of want of sufficient space in their 
rooms for works of superior claims. It required, how- 
ever, but little critical know to perceive at a 
glance over the exhibition, that Gudin’s La Détresse, 
as his picture was named, possessed more interest in 
its subject, a shipwreck, and displayed more talent 
in its execution, than scores of the gay works which 





surrounded it. During my stay in Paris, in 1824, 
one of the chief attractions was the Salon, as the col- 
lection of works of living artists is called ; and it was 
highly retifving fo observe the sensation produced 
y Sir Thomas Lawrence's pictures, two of which 
rtraits of the Duc de Richelieu and of Mrs. Har 
rd) he had sent for exhibition.” 

mn the decline of line-engraving, and the 
triumph of mezzotinto, he remarks :— 

“ Another and very important cause for the change 
that had come oyer the fortunes of the good old 
legitimate art of line-engraving should not pass un- 
noticed ; namely, the enormous sums now for the first 
time exacted by the painters under the claim of copy- 
right ; a claim, however founded, hitherto left in 
abeyance at least, if not considered altogether aban- 
doned.. The printsellers, in yielding to these claims, 
sought to indemnify. themselves by adopting a more 
expeditious and. lower-priced mode.of engraving 
(mezzotinto), and which, being also executed on steel, 
enabled them, by printing much longer numbers than 
copper-plates will produce, to obtain their usual 
regular profits.” 

Mr. Raimbach has something to say on the 
subject of electrotype plates :— 

“To the introduction of steel-engraving, by multi- 
plying almost indefinitely the number of im ions 
each plate would produce, may in a great caree be 
attributed the decline and debasement of the art, 
exercised on a small seale. The embellishments of 
books are no.longer what they have been, and the 
recent discovery and application of the. electrotype 
bids fair to effect. similar results as regards works of 
a large size. This most ingenious process has. the 
power of reproducing, and ata comparatively small 
expense, any number of fac-similes of the original 
plate, so perfect. as not to be distinguishable from it, 
whereby an. indefinite amount of prints, all equally 
good, may be taken from them, consequently greatly 
lessening the value of the aggregate, and destroying, 
at the same time, root and branch, the long established 
system of proofs and early impressions, which con- 
tributed so; much to the advantage and ility 
of the profession, by holding out inducements to con- 
noisseurs and lovers.of rarity, to form collections of 
choice exemplars... The electrotype has not yet been 
brought into full ;activity, nor indeed can it ever be 
unless by the discovery of sonre means of effecting a 
eredigvons increase and multiplication of print-buyers, 
a task of great) difficulty, if we may form our judg- 
ment. upon the very slow progress that has hitherto 
been made in the dissemination and cultivation of a 
taste for the fine arts among the bulk of the popula- 
tion in this country.” 

The, Memoir of Wilkie is very meagre, and, 
in many places, incorrect. 
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THE SOANE MUSEUM. 

Txoven not at all fond of murmuring for murmur- 
ing’s sake, like turtle doves and some of our contem- 
poraries, we must now and then give voice to the 

blic discontent; as we did of late, that the 

ational Collection should be closed every Autumn 

without any emareeenty cog Wes pay 80 
in and in, until those Epicurean 

psec of the little world beneath them, the 

stees, think about remedying this abuse, instead 

of looking down from their Olympus with lack- 

lustre eyes and listlessly permitting it. Another 


grievance, very similar except in its transcendant 
magnitude,—that the Soane Museum should be shut 
nine months year—we havé likewise signalized 


before, and shall proclaim anew while it remains un- 
redressed. Jerusalem walls did tot yield at the first 
dint of Vespasian’s ram, and the jealous defences 
drawn round Sodne’s Musuem seem ill able to resist 
the breaching battery which a well-served press might 
open against them. We acknowledge the sacred 
nature of Wills, however eccentric, humoursome, and 
heteroclite the mortals who made them ; but we can 
by no means acknowledge the sacred natute of su- 
pineness in those trustees who put, when ‘possible, the 
most exaggerated constriction upon such testamentary 
caprices, because it leaves themselves, or their sub- 
stitutes, proportiofial ‘licence to follow their own 
fancies. Let us cite the Act of Parliament so fir as 
it is relevant, atid see whether its provisions have 
been interpreted more for the convetiience and advan- 
tage of the public, of of the private personages above 
mentioned :—™ The said Trustees and their successors 
shall and will, from tiie to time, and at al? ‘times 
thereafter as occasion shall require, inspect and exer 
cise a due controul over the said Museum, libriry, 
books, prints, manuscripts, drawings, maps, models, 
plans, and works of art, and the house and offices ‘in 
which the same are deposited, and provide for the 
due preservation of the same, in the said house, being 
No. 13, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields aforesaid, so that free 
access shall be given at least two days itt every ‘week 
throughout the monthsof April, May, and June, and at 
such other times ih the sate or in ani other months as 
the said Trustees shall direct, to amateurs,and students 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture, and to “such 
other persons, as shall apply for and obtai admission 
thereto, at such hours and in such manner; and ander 
such regulations for consulting ard inspecting ‘and 
benefitting by the said collection, as the said Sir John 
Soane shall have established previous’ to His decease, 
or as the said Trustees shall establish relating thereto.” 
It seems evident from the above words italitated by 
us—above all, the last—that a discretionary power has 
been lodged with the Trustees to make the Museum 
as public as they think fit, i. &. as public as need bev Yet 
how far have they éxertéd this power towards ren- 
dering in its most liberal sense the letter of the Will, 
and in ing it to the utmost reach of the spirit? 
What have they “ established” towards carrying out 
the beseshec’s Sern Why the minimum that he 
himself req ! His Museum still remains, after 


so many years since his death, an exhibition, on the | P™ 


strictest, narrowest construction, of his works, durin 

those self-same months April, May, and June, speci- 
fied. A kind of Aimack's Museum, for gentle-folk 
visitors! a hot-house for bees and butterflies mingled, 
to frequent three months in the year, and all the nine 
others a drones’ nest! Whilst open, it is almost as 
difficult to wind your way real. its labyrinth of 
high piled curiositiesand precious gimcracksas through 
the lanes of a glass warehouse, without damage : its 
explorers resemble terriers or ferrets creeping through 
a rabbit-warren after their objects: in such Pygmaan 
saloons and strangulation the must 
turn himself round and round, elbow to flank and 
skirts lapt tight, like a fowl “skivered and trussed” 
and hung by the billa roasting; nor can he see many 
of the larger articles Properly, because they are just at 
the end of his nose, a position indeed where most 
things are quasi imperceptible. Well then, it will be 
said, the greater need of an exclusive exhibition. No! 
but of an extensive one—extended t a con- 
siderable time, to crowds di a short 
period. Increase the number of visit days, and 
— vanay af py yroed ang es if ig ome 
There a Library » miscellaneous, h 
richest in architectural works, access to which is ob. 
tainable on proper application, from the Trustees or 


and | Pe 





Curator; yet what means, let us ask, of commodious 
and continuous study areafforded the applicant even if 
successful ? we have good grounds for belief that despite 
this ostensible the British public have little 
more usufruct of the Books, Prints, Manuscripts, &c. 
than the Terra-del-Fuegans. Alas, that commerce with 
ghosts and departed spirits has gone out of fashion, ot 
rhaps some modern Glendower or Dr. Dee might 
behold Sir John’s apparition wringing its aery hands 
at the effect of its most unwise deed committed in the 
flesh, when it left this House and itstreasures, virtually 
away from his countrymen, as a National Museum. 
4 of shutting up collections, the British Museum 
has likewise been closed this seasoff, but a single week 
however, the Print Room excepted, whose door 
remains hermetically sealed and annealed to visitors 
a whole month every year, while the superintendent 
takes his holidays. Far from begrudging him these, we 
wish he had more, and his still less favoured humble 
brethren of the Institution as many : at the same time 
it must not be forgotten that to one superintendent’s 
recreation is sacrificed, by this annual closure, the 
recreation of a hundred visitors; nay, perhaps, the 
very livelihood of some among the latter! Who 
can say how far such an interruption affects the 
business pursuits of students and others connected 
with the fine arts and artistic literature ? 





FRESCO PAINTING. 


WE now give the further extracts from Mr. Wil- 

son’s Report, as promised last week. 
Transparency. 

“This important quality is perfeetly attainable in 
fresco-painting ; it is found in the works of the Roman 
and Florentine masters; amongst the latter, more 
especially in those of Andrea del Sarto; in those of 
the Lombards it is admirably maintained ; and its 
excess is seen in those of the Venetians. * * 

“In a church near Conegliano there are some 
curious freseos by a Venetian painter, in which the 
excess of this quality is exhibited ; they do not merit 
the name of works of art, and are very slightly exe- 
cuted: the colours seem laid in in one wash only,the 
plaster ground shining through; but these bad pic- 
tures prove that it is possible to lay in tints in a trans- 
parent and yet flat manner. 

* Titian frequently makes use of the bare intonaco 
in particular places ; thus in his fresco of the Heal- 
ing of the Foot of the Boy, &c., in the Capitolo of 
S. Antonio at Padua, the shadows are laid in with 
brown in a very transparent manner, and for the half- 
tint he has left the bare lime. It may be doubted 
whether this practice is to be recommended ; it is 
never found in the frescos of the Florentines or 
Romans, and that t fresco-painter, Luini, obtains 
equal lightness and transparency without having re- 
course to it. Such a practice gives a work a sketchy 
character which is objectionable, especially in the 
Poa figures. 

“ How the effect of transparency is to be mechani- 
way obtained it remains for the artist to discover by 

ce. 





“A Milanese professor says, that with a view to 
transparency it is necessary to lay in the first tints 
early in the morning, and then to leave the work and 
not to resume it for two hours. He further says, 
that the lime, if it have any remains of an injurious 
caustic quality, exhausts its fury, te use his own 


words, on these first colours, and may be more safely | d 


painted on afterwards. It must be confessed, that 
the frescos by Appiani, which he instanced as 
examples of the practice, are very far from exhibiting 
the quality of transparency. Other artists, however, 
hold the same opinion, and it is therefore proper. to 


state it.” 
Hatching.* 

“ The prevalence of this practice amongst many 
of the old masters (for it is evidently not always the 
result of retouching) seems to prove that they also 
found a difficulty in getting flat tints; in some of the 
later masters it is a mere manner, but in earlier and 
better examples it may have been adopted in the 
hope of getting a flat tint without destroying trans- 
parency: whatever was the renson, the practice was 
very general, and it is to be observed that the great 
masters did not cross in this hatching ; the lines lie 


alt in one way, and Signor Colombo of Rome saya, 
that the tempera hatchings in Michael Angelo’s Last 
Judgment are thus laid on with great evenness and 
dexterity. 

“In the works of Raphael, the most perfect of 
fresco-painters, there is no hatching} anywhere, nor 
is there in those of Correggio. The hatching with 
which the Cupids of the last-named painter in the 
Convent of 8. Paolo, at Parma, are covered and de- 
stroyed, is manifestly the work of another hand ; the 
lunettes underneath have fortunately escaped this 
profanation.” 

Solid Painting. 

“ This is a quality that is easily attainable ; it will 
be best understood by observing, that whilst the 
plasterer lays on a preparatory intonaco of lime and 
sand with the trowel, the artist lays on a finishing 
one of lime and colour with the brush, and he may 
employ it as thickly as he pleases. I observed in 
the works of Pordenone in Sta. Maria in Campagna, 
at Piacenza, that the lights were laid on with such a 
body of colour that before the lime had time to set, 
the artist's sleeve, or mahl-stick, or something else 
in his way, has accidentally ploughed through his 
work, which he has not been able, or has not cared 
to mend. 

* Paul Veronese, in his frescos in the Villa Mazer, 
has charged his lights; and his imitators in their 
works, both in the above villa and in that of the Obizzi 
near Padua, have loaded so much that the lights 
stand up in lumps upon the wall. Such extravagan- 
cies, like the washing in of the shadows in the pictures 
near Conegliano before mentioned, are poor substi- 
tutes for a careful imitation of nature. 

“ The lights must of necessity be thicker than the 
shadows, as there is more lime in the colours of the 
former than in those of the latter. The great mas- 
ters laid in their colours without ostentatious handl- 
ing ; their works exhibit no tricks of manipulation ; 
but it is surprising to observe the manner in which 
some artists seem to have worked their tints. Por- 
denone has already been alluded to, and Polidoro da 
Caravaggio produces an effect as if his brush had 
been full of macguilp, as may be seen in hfs frescos 
in Rome, viz. in 8S. Andrea on Monte Cavallo, and in 
the Farnesina. 

“It is necessary to mention these instances to 
prove the extraordinary dexterity that has been at- 
tained in painting in fresco, a dexterity however, 
which is not to be admired when it produces such 
effects, and which too often distinguishes the pencil 
of mediocrity.” 

Glazing. 

“This process is frequently exemplified in the 
fresco-works of the old masters; its most successful 
application is seen in those of Razzi at Siena, where 
the celebrated picture called the ‘Cristo alla Co- 
lonna,’ in the gallery of the Academy, is a particu- 
larly interesting example of its legitimate application 
in fresco, that is, of its use while the plaster is still 
moist ; in this instance parts are made out by means 
of it, and much lightness and transparency are at- 
tained. 

“Pordenone invented or adopted some process 
which resembles that common in oil-painting ; his 
works have evidently been glazed after the lime had 
been allowed to dry; the fiesh in all his figures is 
richly glazed,—the transparent colour filling up the 
hollows arising from the peculiar loading already 
escribed.as so remarkably exhibited in his frescos, 
if they can be called such. Polidoro da Caravaggio 
seems to have adopted some analogous method, but 
probably these are the only masters who can be 
quoted as having adopted a practice so foreign to 
fresco-painting. Perhaps the artist who painted the 
papal chair-bearers in the Heliodorus may be added 
to this brief list. The adoption of such a practice 
evidently arises from a misapprehension of the legiti- 
mate application of fresco-painting. It will be found 
that the Venetian painters generally had no clear 
idea of the true mode of employing this art: even 
Titian fell into the mistake of trying to produce 
effects of light and shadow and colours, like those 
which he had been in the habit of producing in his 
oil-pictures, The light and brilliant colouring of 
Paul Veronese enabled him to paint with more 
success in fresco than the generality of his Venetian 





“* This term of art means em: lines in shading 
somewhat in the sutaenet Of enGonters: Dek tore dresiy.* 





“+ The ci hatching visible in parts of the frescos in 
the dante is evidently to be attributed to Carlo Maratta.” 
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brethren; but in his works it is evident that this is 
merely the result of his system, not any attempt at 
an application of the principles of colour suited to 
the peculiar art of fresco-painting, which he some- 
times practised, and most successfully at the Villa 
Mazer. Palma Vecchio alone of the Venetian mas- 
ters seems to have truly estimated the powers of 
fresco; there are two Saints by him ir 8S. Liberale at 
Castelfranco, which have breadth and dignity. 

“ Rizzi has already been alluded to as an artist 

whose works most prominently exemplify legitimate 
glazing in fresco; it is not apparent in the works of 
any other master to the same extent.” 
Time occupied by the Italian Masters in painting 
Frescos. 

“Tt is not difficult, in examining some frescos, to 
ascertain how much time has been occupied in paint- 
ing them, In some examples, the joinings by means 
of which this calculation can be made are distinct] 
visible ; in others they are either so well peveime a 
or are so concealed by the use of the distemper, that 
it is very difficult to trace them, 

“It is evident that the old masters painted with 

t api large and important works, judging 
from the following examples, were executed in a 
month or six weeks. The ‘Incendio del Borgo,’ in 
the Stanze, seems to have been painted in about forty 
days , the group of the young man ing his father 
has been executed in’ three days. he connie 
group of the Graces, in the Farnesina, by Raphael, 
has been painted, at most, in five days. The Cupid 
and the head of the Grace, with her back to the 
spectator, have occupied one day ; the back and part 
of the lower limb of the latter figure, another. In 
this day’s work the rest of the leg may have been 
included. ‘There appears to be a joining across the 
knee ; there was certainly one across the neck ; both 
these j joinings do not follow outlines, but are in parts 
of the figure which are in shadow. It is of course 
better, as has been already observed, to cut by out- 
lines; but this is not always possible, especially in 
very large figures. The Germans prefer cutting across 
a broad light when cireumstances compel the artist 
to make a joining where there is no outline. The 

ceful composition called the Galatea, also in the 
| roar sg has been entirely executed in eleven or 
twelve days; the head and body of the principal 
figure have been painted in one day.” 

In elucidation of the subject, Mr. Wilson has 
added a few descriptions of paintings in fresco by 
different masters. He has also a paragraph on the 

Effect Irs Stained Glass on Paintings. 

“An opinion hasbeen” expressed™ that windows 
coloured in any deqsteebe incompatible with paint- 
ings in rooms so lighted. It rather appears, how- 
ever, from many instances, that stained glass may be 
sometimes so employed with great advantage ; and 
that the excess of light may be thus subdued or 
otherwise modified so:asito produce the most pleasing 
effect. In the cathedral at. Munich the windows are 
coloured to a certain height, and although the effect 
is far from pleasing considered in itself, yet it is very 
useful as, regards the pictures i in the church, as the 
light is brought in from above in an advantageous 
manner. At Saronno, near Milan, there are two 
small frescos by Luini with a coloured circular window 
between, The pictures are lighted by a window on 
one side, and could not be seen at all but for the ex- 
clusion of white light by the coloured glass in the 
centre window, In S, Patrizio, at Bologna, there is 
an ah ani under a window filled with richly 
stained g the picture is well lighted from an 
opposite window, but if the window over it had been 
7 white glass it would have been impossible to see 

icture, which is very dark. The sun happened 

ine through the rich hues of the window above, 
and Lobserved here, as I had previously remarked at 
Saronno, that the picture did not suffer in conse- 
quence: | At Assisi in the upper church, all the 
windows, one excepted over the door, are coloured, 
but in those which are painted, much of the glass is 
left white ; the light is weak in this church, and it is 
thus apparent that it does not always answer to tint 
all the windows, even although pure light is partially 
admitted, but where the light is sufficient every win- 
dow in a room with paintings may have a certain 
ny pe of stained glass in it, provided pure light 


not excluded. It may be objected that 
prt pam will be thrown on the frescos when the 





sun shines, but white Tays are quite as objectionable, 
and besides, frescos never should be placed where 
the sun can shine upon them, as, like other pictures, 
they fade sooner or later under its influence ; coloured 
glass in such a case might be an advantage, and the 
inconvenience from the coloured rays would be tem- 
porary.” 

Mr. Wilson concludes with an account of certain 
processes of painting allied to fresco, and called— 

Fresco-secco, 

“The late masters painted extensive works in this 
manner: the ceiling of the great hall in the Barberini 
Palace in Rome appears to me to be in fresco-secco ; 
and in Rome, Florence, and Genoa, the ceilings of 
most of the palaces are covered with intings exe- 
cuted in this manner; it is the mode of painting still 
adopted in Italy for ‘nearly all decorative purposes, 
is easy of execution, and unquestionably durable, 
whilst it is certainly the most economical process 
which can be followed. Fresco.seceo has been prac- 
tised for some time in Munich: the ceilings of corri- 
dors and loggie and those of staircases, are ‘thus 
painted in the palace; and the Chevalier Von Klenze, 
who first introduced the process at-Manich, is satis- 
fied with the experiments which have been there 


made with it. The following is a description of the ion 


method. The plastering of the wall having been 
completed and hime and sand only having been used 
for the last coat, the whole is allowed . to dry 
thoroughly. When a wall is intended to be painted, 
the surface of the lime is rubbed with pumice-stone, 
and on the evening of the day preceding that on 
which the painting is to be commenced the plaster is 
thoroughly washed with water, with which a little 
lime has been mixed. The wall is again wetted next 
morning, and then the cartoons are fastened up and 
the outline is pounced.. The artist then begins to 
eos The colours are the same as those used in 
resco-buono,* and are mixed with water in the same 
way, lime being used for the white. If the :wall 
should become too dry, a syringe, having many fine 
holes at the end, is used to wet it. Work done in 
this way will bear to be washed as well as real fresco, 
and is as durable: for ornament it is a better method 
than. real fresco, as in the latter art it is quite im- 
possible to make the joinings at outlines, owing to 
the complicated forms of ornaments; on this account 
walls thus decorated in real fresco present an unsatis- 
factory appearance. The joinings are particularly 


observable in the loggie of the Vatican. Painting in | 


freseo-secco can be quitted and resumed at any point. 
The artist need not rigidly calculate his day’s work, 

and can always keep the plaster in a good state for 
working on. But whilst it offers these advantages, 
and is particularly useful where. mere ornamental 
painting is alone contemplated, it is in every im. 
portant respect an inferior art to real fresco... Paint- 
ings executed in this mode are ever heavy and opaque, 
whereas fresco is light and transparent... Freseo- 


secco has been chiefly adopted by late and inferior }+ 


masters, and none of the works executed in this 
manner are of great reputation.. The early pictures 
which are designated by the Italians as works in 
fresco-secco are not probably executed. in this manner. 
The method may have been adopted in repainting 
parts, and this may have led to the idea that entire 
works were thus executed.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
Announcements of new works come forth but 
slowly. Mr. Bentley, however, promises during the 
present month ‘ Memoirs of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of St. Vincent,” by J, S. Tucker, concluding 
volumes of ‘ George Selwyn and his Contemporaries,’ 


—‘ Memoirs of the Court) of England under’the | 


Stuarts,’ and ‘The. Court of England under the 
Houses of Nassau and Hanover,—‘The Discovery 
and Conquest of Mexico,’ by W. H. Prescott,—and 
* Chronicles of Gretna Green,’ by P. O. Hutchinson. 

The daily papers announce the death on Monday 
last, of Mr. George Maddox, in his eighty-third year. 
Mr. Maddox was more extensively known among 
architects than the public. He.was probably the 
oldest living member of his profession, and may be 
considered, says a correspondent, as “the father of 
the present generation, having been the instructor of 


**# Fresco-buono, or buon-freseo, is the ordinary term for 
the regular process as opposed to fresco-secco.” 








Professor Cockerell, My. D.. Burton, Professor, Hos- 
king,and many other eminent men. Indeed, the Jast 
thirty years or more of his life were devoted sais 
to teaching, and he thereby exerted, alshough, not 
directly, a, considerable influence on, architectural 
taste, more especially as his was not a mere routine 
system of instruction, Though it is now upwards of 
sixty years since he commenced his. hardly 
can he be said to have belonged to the old school, 
since he rather held it in contempt, as he likewise 
did all the superficial jargon of its criticism, Apt to 
speak anything: but respectfully of Vitruvius and Pal- 
ltl, and all ‘ pattern-makers’ of the Orders, bis 

pinions must, at the ire have been deemed not a 
little heretical; but, lye ne tenes enough to find them 
gaining ground, and hitecture. was studied in 
a better and more intelligent spirit, than it had been 
in his earlier days.. He was a member of the Suf- 
folk-street Society of British Artists from its form- 
ation, and a constant contributor to its exhibitions, 
chiefly of classical architectural compositions, with 
pon ace of sculpture and ornaments in the antique 

but frequently displaying many happy as 

well as original ‘ideas. ‘They were however late 
to the’ million of exhibition visitors, and indeed 
ired' to be carefully examined ‘in order to have 
their merits appreciated. Some years ago he under- 
took a serfes of etchings, consisting of capitals, entab- 
latures, ad fa Vari of aah hm acm 
pictaresquely together, therefore of a very 
different hatch from the ‘ustial ‘books of orna- 
ments” ; but Sot raehed infirmities, — ied with 
severe attacks of position, prev his accom- 
plishing what would have obtained for him a high 
name in Art, not: only at home, but wherever those 
productions found their way.” ' 

‘Baron’ Von Rumohr, who, as we tina from the 
Foreign Quarterly, died at' Dresden, in July last, will 
long be remembered after his other literary produc- 
tions shall have been’ forgotten, by his * Italienische 
Forschungen,”»a’ work of considerable research, and 
one ‘throwing fresh light’ on the history of early 
Italian art.) Asa writeron an art a 
—avowedly at once utilitarian and zsthetic—_he wil 
be: known- by ‘his: ‘Geist | der Kochkunst, which i ~ 
itself of a — different’ genus from those of the 
celebrated Hannah |Glasse,-and highly popular Mrs. 
Rundeli, since it places him by the side of the philo- 
sophical Brillat-Savarin. 

Fete are w few words ‘froma correspondent re- 

ing“ Paul's 

Ifno Serb rant hse forward to defend those 
Saieronn So Setietipustten: of our metropolitan 

rl wy in a late article, you classed with harpies 
a ana rks, vere I may beattowed asmall arena for 
the display of my” chivalry? Albeit, the numerous fees, 
which you nickname ‘‘ Paul’s:pence,” levied upon a visitor of 
that aoa toll- house (such you describe it rather than a 


“sacred temple,) may, when totted up, look a little Sachaaen’ 


paminvenans cds he fallow afford him» good n- 
wo the g items will make clear. 
irst, 1a li, w tol 

rt ga Segre in mapa 


neighbourhood sour 
throw geen up Ay its; mouth 
beneath— nae to 
weah ite pi \- = he termed ie it outside. In 


the Library he can feast of some hun- 
dred old books, and Lay on some very celebrated 
stone. wave Rents? that, for what he can discern, 
it t as well have been carved by “joiner bang, Be 

of wood-mosaic, both 


Grinling Gibbons. Here, also, is a floor of 

valuable and visible > the amateur has five whole seconds to 
investigate its —— 4 labyrinthian design, to understand 
its subtle mechanism, and to linger over its fascinating 
beauties! Again, the Model Room an ofthe four dignified 
blank walls, and Sir Christopher's ae look- 


allowed here likewise to mabecnate! pert minster of 
this: model's architectural details, to’saturate one’s mind 
with the principle, in short, to render the visit really and 

pe orwtayretd Yet how mach’ do these three 


thoroughl 
4 together cost the beholder? ‘Why, but 


one and poe cottle more than thrice what the single 
object, W: —_ Abbey, would cost him, and ten minutes 
instead of hour! 4 t de Beag ah, yoy must 
ST cocasupetinetines w e a bare 
shilling ; now here, besides Nelson's beautiful trough of grey 
stone on an indescribable pedestal, are full -a-dozen 
modern ant statues, over which the disa ergy oid of 
their legs and the decay of their noses have a charm 
and an interest they never, when mast J npoers oy 
Bat into this , along with ‘the rand his guide, 
a iz die, though, venture, a 
rush would suffice to exhibit all the wonders: far this 
splendid cera pe ofa poson ge the fee, | tg 
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Pretermitting Mr. O. P-'s* display,” our comparison’ 
between’ the respective fees "deesanded at West- 
minstér Abbey and St. Paul’s—sixpence, and four- 

n nce__hias ‘been met by the plausible ob- 
jection, that it is but fair a greater fee should reward 
a greater trouble. We grant that, at the first-men- 
tioned edifice, it is neither requisite to diye into a 

‘nér ‘scale a cupola’; we grant the larger amount 
trouble given at St. Paul's, i.e. to the visitors ; 
becanse, to the showman, it can make very little 
difference whether they are distributed horizontally 
or vertically throughout the building; indeed, we 
consider the ‘round of a dozen’ chapels, which an 
Abbey guide performs, far' more toilsome than: any 
beat ‘in ‘the’ rival exhibition, ‘But again, trouble 
alone, we assert, does not constitute a criterion ; the 
value given for the fee is a no less important element 
thereof,'or rather much the weightiest. How many 
of the’ Patilire’ curiosities, as exhibited, are quasi- 
worthless, may perhaps ‘be ‘conjectured from the 
illustrative letter above quoted. 

The drawings, copies of inscriptions, and fragments 
of pas ily “tues by. M, Botta, in exploring 
the site of the ancient Nineveh, as mentioned in his 
interesting letters, (see anée, pp. 632, 697,) have been 
oubentind’ to the Academy of Inscriptions, and, the 
members have transmitted a fo ort.to 
Minister of the, Interior, recommending to. giye 
national aid to the prosecution of these explorations, 
The Minister has accordingly instructed M, Eugene 
Flandin, who, as our, readers. know, was employed 
on a similar mission some time since in Persia, to 
proceed to Mosul and assist M. Botta, in,his further 
researches, " 

The principle of voluntary association is making a 
progress, and taking forins,which ‘constitute: one of 
the marking fentures,of the age. In the cause of 
abstinence, its sanction is daily becoming more and 
more widely recognized. and enforced... The passions 
which law in vain, sought; te, restrain from the 
issue, at ence savage and ridieulona, of duedling, have 
been summoned to give in their allegiance to.the new 
contro}ling principle: and Sumptuary Laws, never 
strong and always short-lived, are reviving, in the more 
healthful character ofan appeal to opinion,—elear y 
the fit corrective of an abuse which it directly created. 
A letter from Nuremberg, dated September 25, states, 
that a public meeting was held on the preceding day, : 
for the purpose of forming a society against €xtrava- 
gance in living and, dress! , Nearly 200 persons, were 
present, many of whom were merchantsy and, the | 
assembly was addressed, by M. Binder, the 
master, who dwelt on the utility of sueh institutions. 
Similar institutions haye, we believyé, been formed in 
other parts of Germany ; and .it, was ‘stated, at the 
meeting in question, that there were like associations 
in France. 

The Italian Opera. of Paris opened .a few days 
since, with * Lucia di yermepig: «1 sustained by 
Persiani, Salvi, and Ronconi, ‘The second artist, 
a tenor untried on this side of the.Alps, seems to have 
produced but little im ‘and to be thought’ a 
mannered rathet than''an’ ‘expressive singer.. For 
the moment, Ronconi’s, impassioned style is-.pro- 
nouneed:to be infinitely more charming than “the 
monotonous’ perfection” of Tamburini—our ‘neigh- 
bours willingly forgetting, for novelty'ssake, that ¢ 
test of an artist is neither one single song nor one 
single character. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renowx, and the BASILICA of 8T. 
PAUL, near Rome, beforeand after its d ion by Fire, painted by 
M. Bovron, ,Open from Tea till Five.—N.B. The Gloria, from 
Hayda’s Serviee, No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect 
ofthe Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—FIRST PUBLIC 
EXHIBITI of Two Discoveries in Science, viz.— 
ARMSTRONG’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, which pro- 
duces eight times the of Electricity of any other machine yet 
known, and which will be exhibited Daily at Three o’Clock, and at 
Eight in the Ey: ; and LONGBOTTOM’S OPAQUE MICRO- 
SCOPE, showing ¢ in NATURAL HISTORY in all their 
varied Colours, RES Daily on CHEMISTRY and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY by Dr. Ryan and Prof, Bachhoffaer. The 
arrangement of the OPTICAL DEPARTMENT is under the 

ag of Mr, Godd DISSOLYING VIEWS and COSs- 
MORAMIC PICTURES, MODELS of all kinds of MACHINERY 
in MOTION, DIVER and DIVING BELL, &c. Conduetor of 
the Band, T. Wallis, Mus. Doc, Open Mornings and Evenings, 

















except Saturday Evenings, Admission ls.—Sclools Half-price. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Socrery or British Musictans.—There is more 
health and promise in the present sociable evening 
meetings the young British Musicians, than 
in the more pretending entertainments they have 
superseded. An opportunity for trial and judgment 
is afforded to those who bestow their leisure upon 
classical ‘composition—and (what is yet more im- 
portant) of comparison and self-examination: since 
now the works of the foreign classical writers of 
chamber music are made a feature in each meeting. 
The good sense of this arrangement cannot but be 
felt by all who measure the first soirée of the season, 
held. yesterday week, against certain orchestral 
concerts given in the Hanover Square Rooms some 
years ago. The first of the English compositions 
was a pianoforte trio, by Mr. Mudie: in which the 
opening allegro in 3 time is the movement we prefer, 
as graceful, conversational, and sustained with atten- 
tion to relief and contrast : the slow movement seemed, 
however, the favourite. The next was a MS. song 
by Mr. Macfarren, ‘ The Sailor's Grave’—which is 
more welcome than any song by its composer we 
recollect: becdtse at once less strained and less 
common-place. Nothing is easier, for an adept in 


the | harmony, than to put together a few uncouth chords, 


and modulations unfamiliar because unpleasing ;—but 
the result is not. originality. Mr. W. 8. Bennett's 
‘ Gentle Zephyr‘ is another charming canzonet, which 
will »make its way. | The soirée wound up with 
Mr. Macfarren’s clever quartett in a major. Besides 
this, Mozart’s * Non mi dir® was sung—Beethoven’s 
quartett in a major played ; and Mr. W. 8, Bennett 
and Mr. W. L. Phillips introduced Mendelssolin’s 
new duet for pianoforte and violoncello (op. 58) 
touching which, as the last novelty issued, we take 
this opportunity of saying a few words. 

The character of the composition is life and bril- 
lianey. The opening Allegro assai in D major, §, has 
the effect almost of an improvisation, the familiarity 
of its leading phrases being carried off by the spon- 
taneousanimation with which they succeed each other. 
The Allegretto scherzando in ® minor is one of those 
movements in a national and old-world style—the 
Voikslied in the fourth book of Mendelssohn's * Lieder 
ohne Worte’ another—which are as individual as they 
are charming: nothing can be at once easier and more 
engaging than the melody given tothe violoncello. The 
eneore was inevitable, In the 4dagio the composer has 
broken new ground, by taking a simple corale, the 
chords of which are widely spread by the use of the 
arpeggio and the pedal on the pianoforte, while the 
violoncello executes a free accompaniment, The finale, 
theugh, like the first movement, brilliant and viva- 
cious, is more hackneyed in its forms and modes and 
phrases, We are well aware that in all Dr. Mendels- 
solm's pianoforte music the idea is the main thing, 
and. the passage of subordinate consequence : still, 
would it ‘not be’worth while for a thinker at once so 
far-sighted and so poetical to recollect that in the 
present developed state of mechanical science, one 
who constantly repeats the same forms of clothing 
will, in theend, become liable to the charge of poverty, 
or carelessness, or mannerism, as may be? Are there 
no other ways of setting off a thought to the best 
alvantage, than the arpeggio,—or the quick reiter- 
ation of staccato chords ? 





Covent Gaxrpen.—Mr. Bourcicault’s ‘ Woman’ 
has been elbowed off the stage by his * London As- 
surance,’ which introduced a new representative of 
the young men about town,—a Mr. Hoskins, from 
the Norwich Theatre, who played Charles Courtly, in 
lieu of Anderson ; but, having neither the air and 
address: of a finished gentleman nor the art of an 
accomplished actor, his performance made no im- 
pression. Mrs. Nisbett’s animation and ‘sprightly 
ease as Lady Gay Spanker infused a spirit of gaiety 
into the comedy, and Keeley, as her droll little dolt 
of a husband, made the ball of fun rebound by his 
dense stolidity. There is no one at this theatre to 
supply the places of Farren, Bartley, and Charles 
Mathews; but Mr. Wigan was an acceptable sub- 
stitute for Harley, as Lawyer Meddle, * Othello’ is 
being played, Messrs. Vandenhoff, Phelps, and An- 
derson alternating the parts of Othello, Iago, and 
Cassio; and other tragedies of Shakspeare are to be 
represented in like fashion, If positive badness be 





the only attainable relief to medioc Bye think the 
latter should be preferred, though public may 
not care for either. The ‘ Lady of Lyons’ was pro- 
mised, but the manager announces that he could not 
accede to the terms demanded by Sir E, Bulwer for. 
the privilege of playing it. Perhaps the author pur- 
posely asked a prohibitory price. 

Haymarket—‘ Old Parr’ owes his stage exist- 
ence, which is likely to be prolonged to an extent 
proportionate to his protracted career on the stage 
of life—to the skill of Mr. Farren, who has infused 
vitality and individual character into a slight and 
vague conception, that might have been taken for 
any other old man, giving to his personation an 
interest which the character wants, and rendering 
the audience tolerant of a dull and disagreeable 
drama, made up of detected knavery and rusticity, 
made rich by restitution. Old Parr sg ter first as 
a hale, active old man, of 120, though looking little 
more than half that age, for the actor has rightly. 
m ity in ordinary mortals, 
‘a lively, chirping, grey- 
re of miles without 








headed man, who 
fatigue, and whose rud 
moustache and pointed 
cultivated a youthful aspect would be vain of; the 
only signs of advanced age are an occasional lapse of 
memory and a pride in proclaiming his years. In 
the next act, he is bowed down with the weight of 
eight-and-twenty added years; his limbs and senses 
fail, and both the bodily and mental faculties are in 
a state of decrepitude, though he is not reduced 
to complete imbecility; his thick flowing’ beard and 
scant straggling hair falling on his robe, give a vener- 
able aspect to hiswrinkled visage and enfeebled form ; 
and as he sits in his easy chair, toying with flowers, 
and remembering their names with effort, talking 
with his little page beside him, the picture of hap 
old age lapped in comfort and content, is beautiful. 
We are inclined to resent the old man’s being dis- 
turbed, as the necessities of the drama require him to 
be, in order to prove that his signature to a false will 
has been ft ; and the intrusion into his chamber 
of a swaggering dre] and a quarrel pl 
of Welsh rustics, elamouring for justice, destroys the 
sentiment of the scene. It was bad enough to see 
Old Parr the dupe of a couple of cheating horse- 
dealers and the bugbear of a roguish lawyer, in the 
first act; but to,view him only through an atmo- 
sphere of villany is wholly unsatisfactory. The 
dramatist has made no better use of Parr’s long life 
than an Old Bailey advocate, 











MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.._Oct. 2.—At the open- 
ing of the sitting, M, Flourens announced the death 
of Dr. Jacobsen, one of the correspondents of the 
Academy in the section of zoology and comparative 
anatomy (see ante, p. 907).__M. Person read a paper 
on the means of giving more precision to the ther- 
mometer, and substituting this instrament for the 
barometer in measuring heights——M. Morean de 
Jonneés presented some new statistical researches as 
to the population of Europe. According to his cal« 
culation, it amounted in 1788 to 144 millions, and in 
1838 to 253 millions, which shows an increase of about 
75 per cent. in a period of fifty years. The increase 
of the population in France is by no means in the 
same ratio. According to a recent account, it does 
not double itself in less than 130 years. —M. Moreau 
de Jonnés also communicated some statistical facts 
as to the price of provisions amongst the ancients. 
A report of a work, by M. Parchappe, on the causes 
of insanity, was then read.—A discussion took place 
on a paper by M. Langlois respecting the’ existence 
of sugar in the sap of certain plants. 

Society of Arts, Adelphi, Oct. 10. 





Run-away Horses.— A paragraph appeared in the last num- 
ber of the Ath , in refe to a commun’ n whieh 
had been sent to the Academy of Sciences at P: relative 


to stopping ran-away horses. A similar plan was lald before 
our Society last spring by Mr. R. Templeton, of Greenwich, 
but as the same object had been practically effeeted by that 
eccentric character, Martin Van-Butchell, and published in 
book called ** Wonderful Characters,”"—it was hot conside 
worthy of the farther attention of the Society; in other Words, 
no premium was awarded to the Candidate, nor is Mr. Tem- 
pleton’s communication to be published in our forthcoming 
volume of Transactions. Tam, &c. Francis WaisHaw, 
The Editor of the Atheneum. + pet Becy. 
Pope.—I do not find the following in Pope’s works, 


and believe they have never been printed, Perhaps 
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some of your numerous readers can say whether they 
are new or not, » dD 
Upon Ds. of Q....bury, by Mr. Pope. 
Did Cecilia's person and her mind agree, 
No mortal could behold her & be free ; 
But Nature has, in pity to mankind, 
Enriched the image & defaced ye mind. 


Answer to Mr. Pope. 
Had Pope a person equal to his mind, 
How fatal wou’d he be to womankind, 
But Nature, weh doth all things well ordain, 
Defaced ye image & enriched ye brain. 
Dover,—According to the Dover Telegraph, another 
of those blasts by which the progress of the railway 
works have been so greatly facilitated, was intended 
to have been effected last week, but, from some 
unaccountable cause, the circuit of one of the voltaic 
batteries was prematurely completed, discharging a 
~— of the mines, and leaving the rest unsprung. 
n this blast 3,6001b. of gunpowder were to have been 
exploded. This was divided into twenty-eight charges, 


varying from 28]b, to h, and placed upon two 
platforms, 100 feet a upper having twelve 
and the lower sixteen wholeof which were 
intended to have been usly ignited. Itis im- 


possible to account for the partial and premature igni- 
tion which took place. So, however, it was; some of 
the mines first exploded, and Mr. Hodges, finding that 
to be the case, completed the circuit of the whole of 
the batteries, by which the twelve mines on the upper 
platform were discharged. Upon examination it was 
found that the explosion had disarranged the whole 
of the wires connected with the lower mines, and pre- 
vented their being discharged until the next day. 

The result, however, appears to have been the same, 
and to have satisfied the engineers. 

Railways.—The Journal des Chemins de Fer says— 
“ An inventor announces that he has found a compo- 
sition which will reduce to a mere trifle the price of 
rails for railroads, He replaces the iron by a combi- 
nation of Kaolin clay (that used for making pottery 
and china) with a certain metallic substance, which 

ives a body so hard as to wear out iron, without being 
injured by it in turn, Two hundred pounds of this 
substance will cost less than 12s,, and would furnish 
two and a half métres of rail. The Kaolin clay is 
abundant in France, and the valley of the Somme 
contains immense quantities of it.” 

Coins.—A letter from Wisby (the island commonly 
known as Gottland, in the Baltic, on the coast of and 
belonging to Sweden,) mentions that * On the Ist of 
this month a countryman of Rohne, while ploughing 
on the side of a hill, found an oval copper vessel, 
containing above 3,350 silver coins, and fragments of 
different sizes. About 380 of these coins are Anglo- 
Saxon, Danish, and Norwegian, of Kings Ethelred, 
Canute, Harold, Hardicanute, Edward, and Swen 
Erickson. The others are German, chiefly of the 
cities of Cologne, Magdeburg, Maine, Strasburg, 
Augsburg, &e. They are all of the 10th and 11th 
centuries, and the whole’ appear to have been buried 
in the ground towards the end of the 11th century, 
There are only two cafes (Arabian coins) among them, 
Two other peasants have found a coin and a clasp,” 

A Volcano.—According to letters from Ancona, a 
voleano appeared last month in the rocky island of 
Melada, situated in the Adriatic, near Ragusa. On 
the night of the 14th the crew of a Roman vessel 
saw lava issue from the centre of the island, and flow 
over an extent of half a mile. The night after seven 
distinct craters were seen to send forth darkish in- 
flamed matters. 

Algiers.—The Moniteur Algérien announces the 
discovery at Orléanville, in preparing the foundations 
for some new buildings, of the ruins of an old Chris- 
tian church, On the porch of the edifice was found 
an inscription in Latin, of which the following is a 
translation :—“ Here reposes our father Reparatus, 
Bishop, of sacred memory, who for eight years and 
eleven months wh wan y the sacerdotal funetions, 
and who has passed before us in peace, the 11th day 
of the Calends of August, in the 436th year of the 
birth of Jesus Christ. 


To Corresponpents.—H. J. F.—Moussoul—W. C.—re- 
ceived. 

H. E.8. Our report was copied from the official record, 
and cannot therefore be altered. 











Erratum.—The painter engaged in commemorating the 
interview peters our Queen and the eee of the French 
ees Sie. 2.), was last week called M. Paul instead of 

Paul Delaroche. 
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13, Great MaRLeorovuGa Street. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


‘JESSIE PHILLIPS, A TALE OF THE PRESENT DAY’ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Hiustrations by Leecn, 
Is NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIEs. 
ALSO, JUST READY, 


THE PERILS OF BEAUTY: a Tare. By Carr. Frepertcx Cnamirr, R.N., 


Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Henny Cornurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





On the FIRST of NOVEMBER will be published, price ON Satitine each, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED ; 
WITH PLATES COLOURED, PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, 


YOUNG ENGLAND'S’ LITTLE LIBRARY; 


A BATCH OF THIRTEEN 
Christmas, New-Year, and Birth-Day Gift Books, for Children: 
CONTRIBUTED BY 
MRS. TALL, MRS. HOWITT, MR. ALBERT SMITH, MR. GASPEY, the AUTHOR of the ‘NEW TALE OF A TUB,’ 


and other Authors. 
Printed by Vizetetty Brotuenrs & Co,; pub ished | by Wa, S,Onr & Co., Paternoster-row ; 
and sold by a ellers, 





This day is published, int 3 vols. 


THE BELLE OF THE. FAMILY. 


By the Author of ‘The Young Prima Donna,’ &c. 





In 1 vol. post'Bve. 10s. Gu! 


IRELAND AND ITs RULERS SINOE 1829, 


** This is a dashing, broad, and leader-looking series of articles ‘Trish affairs; the style and manner are those of 
a popular writer, He reminds one of an Edinburgh reviewer, he has ‘more nerye and less conventional verbiage 
than the modern Edinburgh contributors.”—Spectator. é H oil 





NEW NOVEL.—Nearly ready, in 3 vols, 


LORD DACRE OF GILSLAND. 


T. C. Newsy, 65, Maltiner-street, Cavendish-squate. 


THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


Just published, Vol. V. price 108. éloth, 


THE HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By F, C. SCHLOSSER. 
TRANSLATED by DAVID DAVISON, M.A. Under the immediate Superintendence of the Author. 
Vouome tue First. 








In the press, 


IRELAND. . BY J. G. KOHL. 
THE HISTORY OF TEN YEARS—1830-1840. 


By LOUIS BLANC. 


MAPS 
Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


No. 102, containing a General Map of the — Empire, and a new Map of Egypt, Abyssinia Ancient, and the 


Persian Gulf, will be published on the 24th instan 
On the Ist of November will be published, Two SUPPLEMENTARY Numbers—No. 103 will contain a new Map of 


Holland d Belgium, and a new Map of China; and No, 104, a new Map of 
Early in = will appear, the Concluding Number of the Series, containing a GEOLOGICAL Map of ENGLAND 
and WALES, which is now in the press; and at the same time will be published, Indexes and Title-pages. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
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